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LIQUID 
MUSCLE 


FOR 
INDUSTRY 


High on the list of American business 
achievement stands the swift efficient 
movement of millions of tons of 
material — made possible by an endless 
variety of automatic, time-and-labor 
saving machinery. Petroleum plays a 
vital role in this development. In the 
hydraulic cylinders of lift trucks, for 
example, move petroleum liquids that 
revolutionized the art of fast, cost- 
controlled distribution. Texaco 
scientists pioneered in creating these 
amazing hydraulic fluids which change 
pounds of pressure into tons of lift. 
The chemical sinews of these liquid 
muscles are the result of a partnership 
of research and industry in which 
Texaco scientists daily seek the new 
way, the better way. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO 


Progress...at your service 





An intrstng 
exprmnt 
in spch 


How your words might be 
compressed into “shorthand” sound 


waves for telephone transmission 


Any time we can speed your voice from telephone 
to telephone with less equipment you're bound to benefit. 


One possible way to do this is by a new transmission 
method which Bell Telephone Laboratories scientists are 
exploring. You might call it “electronic shorthand.” 


Actually, it’s a method by which samples are snipped 
off a speech sound—just enough to identify it—and sent 
by telephone to a receiver that rebuilds the original 
sound. 


The two charts on the right show how this can be 
done even with a short sound like “or.” 


Our scientists are putting further research into this 
idea, which could mean not only improved service but a 
more economical use of lines as well. Voices could be 
sent by fewer electrical signals. And more voices could 
be sent over each wire. 


It’s exploring and developing like this that make 
telephone service the bargain it is. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOUR EAR IS OUR CUSTOMER. Bell Laboratories scientist 
Homer W. Dudley, who originated the “electronic short- 
hand” method of sending speech, studies wave patterns 
made by sounds as you would ordinarily hear them over 
the telephone. To get these sounds from mouth to ear by 


telephone as quickly and efficiently as possible is our 
fundamental job. 


THIS IS THE SOUND “OR.” Chart shows how the oscillo- 
scope records vibrations of the sound “or.” Vibrations 
originate in puffs of air from the larynx when a word is 
spoken. Electronic machines don’t really need all these 
vibrations to recognize the particular sound. 


THIS IS ELECTRONIC SHORTHAND OF THE SOUND “OR.” 
One “pitch period” in three (as against all nine shown 
in upper chart) has been selected for transmission. With 
this system, three times as many voices could theoreti- 
cally travel over the same pair of wires and be rebuilt 
into the total original sounds. 








flexible 


PRODUCT MIX 
keeps operating rate high 


Members of the financial community frequently 
ask us, “What is your current product mix?,” par- 
ticularly during periods of changing steel demand. 
Product mix is important to the analyst, for it 
indicates the relative extent of a company’s pene- 
tration into different steel consuming markets, 
and furnishes a guide to future operating and 
earnings prospects. 

To J &L, product mix measures the success of 
our program of planned flexibility and diversifi- 
cation of production. It shows the result of 
management foresight in anticipating quickly 
changing patterns of demand. And it reflects to 
a degree the success of J & L policy of upgrading 
our products. 
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5 Months 
Product Mix 1957 1956 1955 


Hot rolled, cold rolled and 
coated sheets and strip 32% 3% 38% 


Tubular products 17 17 17 
Hot rolled and 

cold finished bars 14 15 15 
Tin mill products 14 12 11 
Plates and structural shapes 13 11 10 
Wire products 4 4 4 
Miscellaneous 6 5 5 





100% 100% 100% 











The table above demonstrates J & L’s flexibility 
in changing its product mix to emphasize those 
products in greatest demand. 

Over the past few months particularly, J&L 
has shown a marked ability to step up its deliveries 
to meet heavy current demands for tubular prod- 


Tubular Products, Plates, Structurals 
and Tin Mill Products as a Per Cent 
of Total Shipments 
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ucts, plates, structurals and tin mill products (see 
above chart). 

Shipments of these products have been ex- 
panded from 38% of the total recorded in October, 
1956 to 41% in January and 46% in May, 1957. 
As a result, J&L has been able to maintain an 
operating rate of 91% of its rated ingot capacity 
for the second quarter of 1957, despite the slacken- 
ing demand for both hot and cold rolled sheet 
and strip. 

Completion of our present plant program will 
bring further favorable changes in our product 
mix. It will permit our producing as much as 25% 
of our total shipments in tubular products. The 
recent substantial entry into the stainless steel 
field—as well as the proposed acquisition of Cold 
Metal Products Co., a producer of “restricted 
specification” cold rolled strip—will also increase 
J & L’s ability to meet varying demand conditions 
in a broader market for its products. 


A] Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
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It?s Mutual 


Tue lights are burning late these 
hot summer nights and the whirr 
and click from batteries of calcula- 
ting machines fill the air at Fores’ 
editorial offices. The reason? It’s 
mutual fund time again. Forses 
Magazine’s research department is 
busy laying the groundwork for 
the 1957 edition of its down-to- 
earth and unbiased report, “How 
Good Are the Mutual Funds?”, 
which will appear in our next 
(August 15) 

issue. 

This year’s 
mutual fund 
survey should 
be of even 
more interest 
than last 
year’s to in- 
vestors. There 
is a very good 
reason. Pri- 
marily what 
the funds are 
selling is 
management. 

In other words 

they claim 

that, over the long run, they can do 
a better job of managing and di- 
versifying your money than you 
can for yourself. 

Well, it struck Forses’ editors 
when they laid the plans for this 
year’s report that 1956-57 offered 
an unparalleled opportunity for 
measuring this rather intangible 
quality of management. Why? Look 
at the market. In the 15 months 
ending June 30, 1957, it went up 
and it went down, but when the 
period was over the market had 
gotten exactly nowhere on balance. 

But under cover of the “round 
trip” which the averages took, 
many individual stocks soared 
through the ceiling and others 
plunged through the floor. Among 
widely held stocks, du Pont, for 
example, dropped 16%, RCA, 21%, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 9%. But 
U.S. Steel went up 16%, Royal 
Dutch 50% and Lukens Steel 
394%. 

That means it was not the kind 


, of market where you could simply 


“buy the averages” and then sit 
back. You had to be right in your 
choice and right in your timing. 
Isn’t that what the mutual funds 
ought to do to earn their fees? 
Have they earned them? That is 
what Forses will show next month. 
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Time Again 


We venture to say that some will 
come through with flying colors, 
some will just about match the lack- 
luster averages, and others will 
have actually lost ground in that 
tricky market. 

There will, of course, be more to 
the Forses’ mutual fund report 
than this. Ability to keep ahead of 
inflation is one of the funds’ prime 
selling points, so Forses answers 
another question: How well did 

they do in the 

long, sharp 

bull market 

that began 

late in 1949 

and culmin- 

ated the mid- 

dle of last 

year? The 

wide differ- 

ences in the 

results will 

surprise you. 

Then, too, 

dividend in- 

come is im- 

portant for 

many inves- 

tors. Forses takes the measure of 

the funds on this score, too. In short, 

we answer the very basic ques- 

tion: Which funds do best? Thus 

can the investor judge for himself 
which funds best earn their fees. 

Last year’s “How Good Are the 
Mutual Funds?” became the most 
reprinted article in Forses’ 40- 
year history. It sold out on the 
newstands in no time at all. It 
brought us barbs from some mutual 
funders and bouquets from others. 

But what mattered most of all 
was that hundreds of thousands of 
investors found the report really 
useful. We particularly prize one 
letter from a Middle Western 
reader. Wrote he: “Your report on 
the mutual funds alone is more 
than worth the price of subscribing 
to Forses. Nowhere else is this in- 
formation put together in a form 
easily available at modest cost to 
the ordinary investor.” 

This year, Forses hopes to make 
the survey even more useful. The 
1957 survey will, for example, 
cover 230 funds, not just the 183 
of last year. We at Forses have the 
feeling that this report, by calling 
a spade a spade, answers a real 
need for investors. We hope that, 
at least so far as our readers are 
concerned, this feeling is mutual. 


FORBES 
August 1 
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Selective Service— 
for Investors ! 


You believe in the long range growth 
of American business. You'd like to 
share in that growth yourself. You de- 
cide to put your extra money to work, 
to become an investor. 


So far so good. 

There are 2,575 securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange you can 
choose from. 

923 more on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

And over 30,000 stocks and bonds 
that are bought and sold in the over- 
the-counter market. 


How can you tell just which ones 
you should buy for your purposes? 
Just which securities to select for a 
potential increase in price, or liberal 
dividends, or maximum security of 
your capital? 

For most individuals, the answer, of 
course, is — you can’t. 

That's why we maintain a Research 
Department that’s one of the biggest 
and best in the business, a Research 
Department that’s always willing to 
providt a selective service in securities 
for anybody who asks. 

If ypu’d like their help in picking 
the best stocks currently available for 
your purposes... 

Or, #f you'd like them to pass on the 
relativé; merits of any securities you 
alread} own... 

Just ‘ask. 

Thete’s never any charge; you're 
not obligated in any way, whether 
you're a customer or not. 

Simply address a confidential letter 
to— 


Frank V. DegGcan, Department SD-104 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 








READERS SAY 


Two Tactics 


Str: We have read with interest your 
greeting cards article on the American 
Greeting Cards Corp.(“Many Happy Re- 
turns,” Forses, July 1) and wish to ap- 
plaud their policy of spurning the publi- 
cation of the “slam” type cards. 

This is entirely consistent with our 
policy, which is to encourage a clear field 
for our own greeting cards. They have 
enjoyed considerable success due largely 
to the predominantly “slam” quality of 
most of our cards. 

—Mourray L. EISENBERG, 
President, 
Murab Co., Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


France’s Fuels 


Sir: Your article on the Compagnie 
Francaise des Pétroles (“Rich Strike In 
The Sahara,” Forses, June 1) was in- 
teresting, but points up French oil con- 
sumption at between 700,000 and 800,000 
barrels daily. It is my belief that actual 
French needs are half of that. 

If your figure presents a projection of 
needs in 1960, it would be well to bear in 
mind that natural gas now starting to be 
piped in quantity, would make it more 
than improbable that France’s oil needs 
would arrive at 800,000 barrels daily, 
even five years hence. 

—R. ScHLess 
Paris, France. 


Forses’ calculations, which were based 
on present conditions, may well change 
if France’s natural gas flow reaches great 
volume—Eb. 


Older Workers 


Srr: Congratulations on your fine stand 
on “How Old is “Too Old’?” (Forses, 
July 15). 

I am in my 5lst working year and it is 
a pleasure for me to recommend men 
with fine experience and background 
who are being forced to retire, or may 
have been “let out” of a long-held posi- 
tion because of these silly ideas set forth 
by 35-year-old “public relations experts.” 

As long as a man is healthy, and men- 
tally and competitively alert, he should 
be sought after rather than shunned .. . 

—FReEpeRIcK C. DRESSEL 
Elgin, Ill. 


Sm: ...I1 would like to add a couple 
of random observations. The pension 
“defense” of some employers is over- 
worked. Many qualified applicants are 
willing, if necessary, to waive a pension 
for the privilege of working. 

Employers who believe in the free en- 
terprise system must realize that older 
persons are also consumers and voters. 
If the employers do not integrate older 
persons into employment, they (the em- 
ployers) are likely to feel a demand for 
lower-age social security plans that 
could raise economic havoc. 

—Darre._. F. JOHNSON 
Rocky Hill, N. J. 


Srr: . . . I have been told by some 
firms that it would not be fair to their 
own workers to hire an older person who 
had never paid into the pension fund. 
This is malarkey, however, because they 
could just as well hire an older person 
with the understanding that he would not 
participate in the pension funds or, if he 
did, he would get an amount based on his 
number of working years. . 

—JOHN F. WEINSSEN 
West Orange, N. J. 


Overlooked Fund 


Sm: The aarticle entitled “Maple 
Leaves” under “The Funds” (Forses, 
July 15) is being called to my attention 
in no uncertain terms by a substantial 
number of our 2,700 salesmen throughout 
the US. 

Frankly, I am amazed that you did not 
include our Investors Group Canadian 
Fund Ltd. (in a listing of the largest U.S. 
funds specializing in Canadian securities). 

The initial public offering of IGCF 
shares was made on May 2, 1955. Today, 
it is by far the largest Canadian fund 
being distributed in the U.S., with net 
assets of over $153 million. As of May 
31, 1957, the date used in the subject 
article, net assets totaled over $146 mil- 
lion. 

—Rosert J. FAaviLye, 

Manager, Advertising & Publicity, 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Forses deeply regrets the oversight. 


Found a Home 


Srr: Although I have invested and 
traded in the market for over 20 years, 
I was not aware of the fine performance 
of American Home Products until I read 
the article in your magazine (“No Place 
Like American Home,” Forses, June 15). 
I read nearly every financial publication 
available but have received more good 
ideas from Forses than any of the others. 

—ARNOLD J. STEELE 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Two-way Street 


Sm: As a subscriber to your magazine, 
I was particularly interested in your 
editorial comment in the June 15 issue 
(“Prosperous Friends & Good Custom- 
ers”). 

The American Chamber of Commerce 
of Venezuela has for several years en- 
deavored to bring the message that you 
express so clearly to the attention of the 
American public . . . As you so well 
point out, the benefits to American in- 
dustry from the free marketing of Vene- 
zuela’s raw materials far outweigh the 
competitive effect on the domestic pro- 
duction of all petroleum. There is no 
need to mention the importance of the 
Venezuelan production, because of its 
geographical location, on the defense 
organization of our country. 

—Arrico RIGHI, 
President, 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
Venezuela 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


“Quality growth stocks,” the main- 
stay of the bull market, are still in- 
vestors’ favorites. In proof, veteran 
Wall Street traders point to Dow 
Chemical, Owens-Corning, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell and similar issues, 
trading at 35 to 50 times earnings. On 
the other hand, such high-yield in- 
come equities as American Tobacco, 
Chrysler and B&O can be had at 4 to 


10 times earnings. 
7 * 7 


Collecting bills is getting harder. So 
says Dun & Bradstreet, the financial 


world’s top credit-rating agency. Of | 


the 111 manufacturers it polled, 54 


were having more trouble collecting | 


bills this year than last, only four 
found it easier, and the remaining 
firms saw no change. 


Non-food lines have become a boom- 
ing sideline for supermarkets. Over 
the past 10 years, they have increased 
their food dollar volume 64%, but 
boosted non-food sales a walloping 
126.6%. Fastest growing non-food 
line: houseware items, now carried 
by 90°% of all supermarkets vs. 45% 
in 1950. 


Too old to work at 30? According 
to a survey of 121 companies by the 
Office Executives Association, many 
firms now resist hiring 30-year-olds 
because of their advanced age. Near- 
ly half the companies polled have out- 
right bars against employing a man 
of 50. 


Gasmen are continuing their mete- 
oric growth. Already serving 30 mil- 
lion customers, they are adding near- 
ly 1 million new accounts every year. 
To meet this demand, the industry 
will spend $2.1 billion on expansion 
this year—nearly half of it for length- 
ening gas-transmission facilities. 


There’s no inflation for coffee drink- 
ers. Private label coffees have recent- 
ly dropped four cents a pound, with 
big-name brands due to follow. Rea- 
son: a drop in the price of green 
coffee beans, because of bumper 
crops. 

* e ca 

Big companies are getting bigger, 
says the Senate anti-monopoly com- 
mittee. Its latest findings show that 
the top four car-makers held 75% 
of the auto and truck market in 1954 
vs. 56% in 1947; top four appliance 
makers held 50% vs. 36% in 1947; 
and four top steelmakers, 54% vs. 45%. 
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i°m tempted... 
to get a postage metert”’ 


Am I burning! The boss gives me a 
last-minute rush mail to get out, the 
office stamp box runs dry... and 
I'm stuck at the stamp window at 
5:15—with a 5:30 date! Tomorrow 
we get a postage meter and cut 
down these treks to the postoffice! 


~ Nowany office can have a postage 
meter and all the convenience of 
with the little 
DM, a desk model, that gets rid of 
lick-and-stick mailing, saves time and 


metered mail... 


postage. One user in three spends 
an average of less than $1 a day in 
postage! 

And anyone can use a DM. Just 
insert the envelope, dial any amount 
of postage needed, press the lever, 
and the postage is printed. With a 
dated postmark that helps speed your 
mail through the postoffice, often 


PITNEY-BOWES 


catching earlier trains and planes. 
It also prints your own small ad, 
if you want one, alongside the meter 
stamp. Provides postage for parcel 
post on special gummed tape. Even 
has a moistener for sealing envelopes! 
The meter is set by your postoflice 


\for as much postage as you want to 


buy. Your postage is safe from loss, 
damage, misuse—and automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 


There’s a postage meter for every 


ys 


« “i , 


office, large or small. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or 
send the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk 
or wall chart of 
Postal Rates, 

with parcel post 

map and zone finder. 


a Prrney-Bowes, Inc. 


Postage 
= Meter 


Offices in 103 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 


Name 


1736 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free O booklet, O Postal Rate Chart to: 





Address 




















Lockheed Management answers your questions about: 


Lockheed’s Position 
in the Jet Airliner Field 








1. Why isn’t Lockheed building a jet-powered 
commercial airliner? 


Lockheed is building one: the prop-jet 
ELECTRA, scheduled for first delivery in Sep- 
tember, 1958. The turbojet pays off only 
where it operates efficiently—the fast, high- 
altitude, long-haul flights. The prop-jet is 
ideal for the high-density hop-skip-and-jump 
business of medium and short-haul flights. 
The two types are not competitive, but com- 
plementary.’ 


2. Why is Lockheed building the Electra instead 
of a long-range turbojet airliner? 

Two-thirds of passenger volume—and more in 
the immediate future—is in medium and 
short-range flights—a part of the business on 
which it has always been impossible for most 
airlines to make money. With deliberate 
intent, Lockheed and several leading airlines 
attacked this problem. Drawing upon its 
prop-jet experience as builder of the C-130 
HERCULES—an experience unmatched in the 
U.S.—Lockheed designed the ELECTRA. 


3. How does the Electra compare with latest 
models of piston-engine airliners? 

Seat-cost-per-mile of the ELECTRA will be 
much lower. Compared to the latest piston- 
engine transports—Lockheed’s included—the 
prop-jet ELECTRA will offer a 30% per-mile 
fuel saving. In ratio of payload to total weight, 
the ELECTRA tops all competitors, piston and 
jet. Passenger appeal will come from these 
ELECTRA facts: quieter, vibration-free ride; 






larger seats; climate-controlled cabin; faster 
flights (60 m.p.h. faster than any airliner now 
in service). 


4. Will the Electra be just an interim airliner or 
will it play a major role for years? 

The prop-jet ELECTRA is not just a replace- 
ment aircraft. It is fundamental to the jet- 
age re-equipment cycle. To quote American 
Airlines’ President C. R. Smith, the Lockheed 
ELECTRA is “designed to serve a growing and 
important part of air transportation, and I 
don’t think there’s any other airplane that will 
do that job as well.” Orders for the ELECTRA 
should continue strong through the 1960's. 


5. What airlines have bought the Electra? 


Customers to date: American Airlines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Braniff International Airways, 
National Airlines, Western Air Lines and 
KLM-Royal Dutch Airlines. Orders to date: 
133 planes valued at $247,000,000. 


6. Does Lockheed intend to build a commercial 
cargo version of the Electra? 


At present the plans are indefinite— but Lock- 
heed is studying a commercial cargo version 
of the ELECTRA’S brawny brother, the prop-jet 
HERCULES. This is the C-130 combat cargo 
transport that has been in production two 
years at Lockheed’s Georgia Division. The 
C-130 is now in service for the 18th Air Force 
and is being evaluated by the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


Powered by 4 Allison prop-jet engines, the 
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HERCULES develops 16,200 horsepower, pos- 
sesses remarkable short take-off and swift 
rate-of-climb capabilities—enabling it to get 
into and out of the smallest commercial air- 
ports, anywhere in the world. The HERCULES 
cruises at 340 m.p.h., and its cavernous cargo 
compartment (9’4” x 103” x 41’5”) can be 
quickly loaded via its tail-ramp door, which 
can be adjusted to truck-bed height or lowered 
to the ground to form a drive-up ramp for 
loading. These features, plus two years of 
proven reliability and low operating costs, 
should win for the commercial HERCULES as 
much favor with air cargo operators as the 
C-130 has won performing “feats of HERCU- 
LES” for the Air Force. 


7. Does Lockheed intend to build a turbojet air- 
liner? If so, when? 

Lockheed is already building a pure-jet trans- 
port—a 4-engine utility jet transport/trainer 
with both military and commercial applica- 


tions. Lockheed’s airliner of the future prob- 
ably will be supersonic to carry passengers 
across the world’s oceans and continents at 
speeds beyond sound. When this plane flies is 
largely dependent on the development of new 
and more powerful engines. 

Now, in the jet-powered field, Lockheed is busy 
building the Electra; the F-104 Starfighter 
(world’s fastest jet fighter) ; the T2V-1 Sea- 
Star jet trainer; the UC-X, new turbojet 
utility transport/trainer ; the C-130 Hercules 
prop-jet combat cargo carrier; the turbojet 
U-2 (a new type of aircraft for very-high alti- 
tude research) and developing new radar 
early-warning planes for the Navy and Air 
Force. 


Lockheed’s policy of wide diversification into 
all types of aircraft and advanced missile 
development has resulted in a backlog of 
$1,533,469,000—of which 51% is Air Force, 
20% Navy, 29% Commercial. 


LOCKHEED ELECTRA: Passenger Load Profit Analysis 


80 PASSENGERS 


60 PASSENGERS 


40 PASSENGERS 


MILES: 100 500 1000 


1500 2000 


The above chart illustrates the ELECTRA’S profit-making capabilities on flights of 
100 to 2500 miles—under three different load conditions: 40, 60 and 80 passengers. 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


One of a series of messages addressed to the financial community of America 
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Mud pies and oil wells have one thing in 
common—mud. 

If Suzy tries to bake her pie, it either gets hard 
or crumbles. The same thing can happen to drill- 
ing muds which are used to lubricate bits and to 
carry away rock cuttings. 

The deeper you drill, the hotter it gets, the 
greater the pressure. Three to four miles down 
into the earth, temperatures often exceed 400°— 
twice that of boiling water. In such heat, drilling 
muds used to break down, solidify. Drilling 
stopped—wells had to be abandoned. 

Mobil scientists worked years on the problem 
—part of the company’s $1.5 million-a-month 
research program. Now the answer—a mud that 
Stays muddy at higher temperatures and greater 
pressures than ever before. 

This Mobil Recipe for Mud made it possible 
to complete the world’s deepest well—four and a 
quarter miles, enabling America’s oil men to 
tap heretofore inaccessible petroleum. 

Another example of Mobil’s master touch in 
oil, it helps guarantee you a continuing flow of 
the thousands of petroleum products vital to 
modern living. 

For more information about drilling muds, 
write to Room 2400, Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


‘SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC., 
Leader in lubrication for 91 years 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


WHAT DO THE BAROMETERS SAY? 


Five months ago, when the market was some 10% lower 
and close to its 1957 lows, your editor took note of grow- 
ing nervousness among businessmen and asked whether 
the boom really was running out. Our conclusion was 
that it was still going strong. Many of the apparent signs 
of weakness, we felt, were simply a result of Washing- 
ton’s praiseworthy efforts to keep the boom from getting 
out of hand. 

I only mention this because once more there are signs 
of alarm—not so much among businessmen this time as 
among the public at large. This came out late last month, 
for example, in the University of Michigan’s well-known 
survey on consumer spending attitudes. This survey tries 
to answer the question, “how tightly are consumers likely 
to hold their pursestrings in the coming year?” 

The survey concluded that, while the majority are still 
optimists, the minority of pessimists has grown. Whereas 
last year only one consumer in four looked for an early 
end to prosperity, this year one in three took a dim view 
of the immediate economic future. 

Are their worries justified by the facts? It would not 
seem so. The nation’s total output of goods and services 
broke all records by rising to an annual rate of $434 bil- 
lion in the second quarter of this year. Unemployment 
amounted to just 2.9 million against a working force of 
65.3 million. Over-all industrial production in June was 
down 3 index points from its January level at 143, but 
remained 2 points above the same period a year earlier. 
Even this dip can be attributed largely to the growing 
trend toward summer shutdowns for vacations. 

Nevertheless, there are enough worries being expressed 
today to justify our taking a dispassionate look at a few 
of the economic barometers. Do they point to an autumn 


INSTALMENT BUYING TRAVEL SPENDING: 
: Leveling off. Booming 
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pickup or an autumn slump? Taken one by one, here is 
how they stack up: 

Consumer Credit. This is a basic yardstick. If the con- 
sumer should become so loaded with instalment debt that 
his credit was no longer good, business obviously would 
suffer. The facts are these: the U.S. public went $2.1 
billion deeper in debt in the first five months of 1957. 
That pushed instalment credit up to the $31.9 billion mark. 
But at the same time personal savings rose $1.1 billion to 
$21.9 billion. 

In other words, the public borrowed about $1 billion 
more than it stashed away in savings accounts and the 
like. This hardly seems a cause for alarm in a $434- 
billion economy. 

Verdict: there are few signs that the public is over- 
bought or over-borrowed. 

Autos. Public taste in autos is an extremely hard thing 
to gauge, but few economists expect 1958 to lag behind 
the six million-car production rate of 1957. Many think 
it will surpass it. For one thing, General Motors plans to 
bring out complete new lines. As an industry, Detroit is 
betting $1 billion on retooling for its new models. More- 
over, statistically speaking, there is another reason to 
expect that 1957-1958 may be healthy for the automakers: 
three years have now elapsed since the great auto boom 
of 1954-55. That means autos bought on credit during the 
boom have now largely been paid for, and their owners 
can buy again. 

Verdict: at worst a neutral influence in the economy; 
at best a somewhat favorable one. 

Homebuilding. This vital industry is perhaps the soft- 
est major soft spot in the current economic situation. 
From a rate of 1.4 million housing starts three years ago, 


PERSONAL SAVINGS: HOME BUILDING: 
Healthy Soft Spot 











the rate has dropped to well under 1 million. Partly this 
is due to tight money, partly to filling of demand in 
some areas and in some price ranges. 

Verdict: The worst is probably over for homebuilding, 
but any improvement is likely to be relatively limited. 

Capital Spending. Here is the real kicker in the current 
boom. True, there has been some leveling off in the rate 
of gain. But capital spending, reflecting both expansion 
and installation of labor-saving equipment, is still going 
strong. In the third quarter of 1957, capital spending is 
booming along at an estimated rate of $38 billion a year. 
For the year 1957, it looks to run 9% ahead of 1956. 

Verdict: Strongly positive factor at least over the 
next few months. 

Corporate Profits. These were squeezed in the last 
months of 1956 by costs rising faster than selling prices. 
In the first quarter of 1957 at least, the situation took a 
turn for the better. According to FTC-SEC figures, U.S. 
corporations cleared $7.6 billion before taxes. This is well 
ahead of the $7.2 billion they earned in the fourth quarter 
of last year or the $6.5 billion they earned in the third 
quarter of 1956. The rate of profit is still not back to where 
it once was: it took a $5.1 billion increase in sales to pro- 
duce the $.2 billion increase in pretax profits over the 
same period in 1956. 

Verdict: Inflationary cost increases may continue to 
hold down corporate profits, but so far they have not 
actually cut them. 

Adding all these factors together, it is hard to see where 
a slump is in the cards. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that the Administration and the Federal Reserve 
are determined to keep any boom within bounds. We 
seem to be in for a continued tendency for the economy 
to boom, countered by continued Federal efforts to hold 
the inflationary lid down. It should be an interesting 
period, and a genuinely rewarding one, for the alert, well- 
informed businessman and investor. Certainly it is no 
time to think in terms of a major recession. 


xe 


AND SPEAKING OF INVESTMENTS .... 


In the months since the heartbreakingly illfated train- 
ing march that led to the death of six Marine recruits at 
Parris Island, there have been many charges made 
against Marine training and many changes made in it. 

A number of Americans, particularly old Marines, 
raised the question whether or not the new training, 
which precludes “hazing” would still turn out Marines. 

Forses’ Editor has just had occasion to visit New Jersey 
reserve units at their annual summer encampment at 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina and spent some time 
discussing this question with Brigadier General Wallace 
M. Greene Jr. Gen. Greene was sent to Parris Island to 
recast the training program after the recent uproar. He 
had taken command of Camp LeJeune, second link in 
the Marine training program, the day before I visited 
there. 

Standing with Gen. Greene and watching the new Ma- 
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rines and Reservists go through their arduous paces, I 
was most impressed. There is nothing creampuff about 
the new Marine training philosophy—even though it has 
been firmly purged of the abuses that had crept in during 
recent years. The Marines are still training Marines. 

Camp Lejeune is a good place to judge the program. 
This installation picks up the toughened and indoctrin- 
ated recruits after they have gone through 12 rugged 
weeks at Parris Island. Camp Lejeune and Gen. Greene 
take these recruits (and Reservists as well) and lead 
them on from there to learn—or relearn—actual combat 
skills. That means grueling exercises in scouting and 
patrolling, close combat fighting, night fighting and the 
firing of ali weapons up to artillery-size weapons. 

It also entails night marches with full packs, operations 
in swamps, practice amphibious landing and plenty of 
simulated warfare. It’s really tough, especially when you 
remember that most of the recruits are ordinary Ameri- 
can teenagers. They have had very little previous expe- 
rience of the kind that calls upon their full physical and 
mental powers under pressure as this type of life does. 





FORBES’ PUBLISHER & MARINE BRIG. GEN. GREENE 
OBSERVING FIELD TRAINING AT CAMP LEJEUNE (N.C.) 


As General Greene himself puts it: “At Parris Island 
we take 12,000 boys a year. Their average age is just 18. 
They bring with them all the typical teenage problems 
that parents know so well. Our job at Parris Island—and 
later at Lejeune—is to take these youngsters and turn 
them into militarily trained individuals who can take care 
of themselves under the tough combat conditions the Ma- 
rines may one day have to fight under.” 

Adds the General: “The best argument for the success 
of the Marine training program is the favorable reaction 
of the 30,000 mothers and fathers, aunts, uncles, brothers, 
sisters and cousins who have accepted the Corps’ standing 
invitation to see the training for themselves. These visits 
are something we encourage—not only to set the parents’ 
minds at ease but to let the taxpayer see that he is getting 
his money’s worth from the Marines.” 

Gen. Greene assures me that hazing per se is now 
sternly banned. The Corps’ unique tradition is safe in the 
hands of such modern Marines as Gen. Greene. These are 
men who combine a tough devotion to the Marine Corps 
with a genuine humanity. Without question, here is a 
program that is giving the taxpayer a full measure of 
value for his investment. 
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Are you ready for emergencies like these? 


Now is the time to check your first-aid 
cabinet . . . for during the summer months 
there is a daily average of 280 accidental 
deaths, to say nothing of the almost end- 
less number of burns, cuts,- bruises and 
other injuries. 


So, it is important to know what to do 
and what not to do in situations ranging 
from minor scratches or cuts to more 
serious injuries such as broken bones. 


To treat minor cuts: most cuts heal 
quickly if cared for promptly, but can be- 
come serious if infection develops. The 
first thing to do is to wash the cut under 
warm running water. Then promptly apply 


a mild antiseptic and sterile compress. 


If iodine is used, remember that it be- 
comes stronger with age and old solutions 
should not be applied. 

To treat more serious injuries: falls 
cause many serious injuries, especially 
among young children and people age 65 
and over. If you suspect a fall has caused 
a broken bone, do not move the victim 
unless absolutely necessary. Keep the 
patient comfortable and get medical care 
promptly. 

If an accident occurs and you cannot 
determine its extent or seriousness, call a 
doctor. Describe the injury, tell him where 


the victim is, what you have done and the 
victim’s apparent condition. 


With your description, the doctor can 
offer suggestions, decide how urgently he 
is needed and foresee what equipment he 
should bring. 

To help you give the right care at the 
right time, Metropolitan offers its new 
first-aid chart. It tells what to do for many 
common emergencies—burns, cuts, faint- 
ing, poisoning and others. /t also features, 
with illustrations, the new method of life- 
saving to apply when someone is nearly drowned. 

For your free copy, just clip and mail 
the coupon below. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of your 
“First-Aid Chart,” $-57-F. 


Name 
Street 
City 
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CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM THAT WON-—IN STYLE 


CAND WON CHEERS FROM THE BOARD OF PUBLIC OPINION) 


Contrary to what some people in Detroit think, the stylists 
at Chrysler Corporation do not have a crystal ball. 


It’s simply that the forward-looking men who shape our 
cars know design and they know people — a combination 
that puts styling prediction on pretty solid ground. 


Awhile back, Virgil Max Exner, above, head man of the 
team, predicted that people would go for a dart or wedge 
design in cars because it’s the motion shape. It’s functional. 
Jet planes use it—so do missiles and racing boats. 


Last October, the five cars that bore the stamp of this convic- 
tion—having been exhaustively tested, probed and proved 
at the company—went before the highest tribunal, you, the 
Board of Public Opinion. 


And then? And then history was made. People took in the 
look, lift and grace of this new shape of motion and loved 
it. They saw that the shape was built in, not added on. And 


Mr. Exner and his team 
of stylists were recently 
awarded the Industrial 
Designers’ Institute 
gold medal for estab- 
lishing continuity of 
design in the five lines 
of 1957 cars while main- 
taining separate design 
identity for each line. 


PLYMOUTH - 
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they discovered that the engineering was every bit as daring, 
different and triumphant as the appearance. Torsion-Aire 
Ride . . . Pushbutton TorqueFlite transmission . . . Total- 
Contact brakes . . . were real news, big news! And so, 
shortly, were the sales figures. 


Today, it is clear that the switch is on to the cars of 
The Forward Look. One out of every five cars purchased 
is a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial! 


How did it all come about? Virgil Exner would be the first 
to tell you: there’s a climate of vigorous thinking at Chrysler 
Corporation. It includes vastly expanding research, engi- 
neering and production facilities—a regrouping of manu- 
facturing operations for more efficiency and cost control— 
as well as an aggressive marketing outlook. 


In short, it’s The Forward Look—and it points to progress 
that we hope will continue to win growing enthusiasm from 
you—the Board of Public Opinion. 


THE FORWARD LOOK 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER -: IMPERIAL - DODGE TRUCKS 
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USI’S “BILLION DOLLAR BOARD” IN SESSION: no longer one step ahead of the sheriff 


METAL FABRICATORS 





OPERATION BIG SWITCH 


Once known as Pressed Steel Car, U.S. Industries has not pressed a 
steel car since 1954. Instead John Snyder’s outfit pulled a switch 
that has drastically altered the firm’s face and fortune. But if USI’s 
turnabout to date has been successful, it has also been expensive. 


Aspoarp his 40-ft. power cruiser 
Bounder II in the murky waters off 
the lip of Long Island’s Montauk 
Point one day last month, hard- 
jawed, crewcut John Snyder frowned 
at the fog through steel-rimmed 
glasses. A Sunday sailor (“I attract 
sand bars like a magnet”), Snyder 
knew he had but three choices: 1) to 
stay where he was and risk collision 
with nearby craft; 2) to try to make 
port—chancy under such conditions; 
3) to head out to sea. Skipper Snyder 
promptly elected to make for wider 
waters, where—though a freighter 
passed uncomfortably close by at one 
point—he safely sat out the fog. 

At 48, John I (for nothing) Snyder 
Jr.* is an old salt at taking command, 
charting a course and seeing it 
through—whether he is captaining a 
cruiser, a corporation or his own 
career. As president & board chair- 
man of U. S. Industries, Inc.t Snyder 
has piloted what was once Pressed 
Steel Car from a_ wave-or-ripple 
freight car business safely through 
the rough and choppy waters of di- 
versification to a high tide of sales, 
earnings and dividends in water, oil 
and metal fabricating. Over the past 
nine years, his company’s sales have 
almost doubled (to $105.4 million in 
1956), its once waterlogged earnings 
recovered from a $2.3 million deficit 
in 1948 to a high water mark last 
year of $4.4 million. 


*No kin to Harry Truman’s Secretary of 
the Treasury of like name. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
174g; low 1419. Dividend (1956) : $1. Indicated 
1957 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1956): 
$1.87. otal assets: $77.9 million. Ticker 
symbol: USI. 
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New Lines For Old. By last month, 
John Snyder’s U.S. Industries was 
about as far from freight cars as it 
could get. Its 13 divisions (ten of 
which were acquired in the last six 
years alone) boasted hefty order 
backlogs of some $60 million (vs. $20 
million in thé company’s best freight 
car year) for such diversified prod- 
ucts as engine lathes, landing gear, 
milling machines, storage tanks, steel 
pipes, hydraulic presses, dairy equip- 
ment, oil-well drilling sucker rods, 
guided missiles systems—not exclud- 
ing pots & pans for the kitchen. 

From its quietly swank offices in 
the Postum Building, on Manhattan’s 
Park Avenue, USI is pouring $6 mil- 
lionintocapitalexpansion. In Pompano 
Beach, Fla., its newly purchased Kett 
Technical Center is now working, re- 
ports Snyder, “like a charm,” provid- 
ing the vital research that USI’s divi- 
sions formerly had to do for them- 


deca 
JOHN SNYDER JR.: 
he set a new course 


selves. Meanwhile the 
Western Design & Mfg. division has 
come up with a new municipal traffic 
control system that has large 
cities at the dotted-line stage, and its 
Garrett Oil Tools expects to be in pro- 
duction by next April on a supe! 
speed cost-cutting turbodrill. Looking 
back last month on eight years of a 
complete change of face, pace and for- 
tune, John Snyder sighed 
a scramble!” 

Foggy Bottom. When Snyder took 
the controls at old Pressed Steel Caz 
in 1948, the freight car fabricator was 
every bit as fogbound as the 
was off Montauk last month. From its 
founding in 1897, the company had 
come a long way—in the latter stages 
mostly downhill. Builder of the 
all-steel freight car (a hopper car) 
ever used on a US. railroad, Pressed 
Steel went on to pioneer the first all- 
steel passenger car (1906) and the 
first steel boxcar (1914). In 50 years, 
it pressed than 600,000 
cars—no small number of which had 
been sold in its early years by that 
ace salesman and jackanapes-of-all- 
trade Diamond Jim Brady. 

But Pressed Steel Car’s one-prod- 
uct business sank or swam at the buy- 
ing whims of its one customer, the 
railroads. Thus, like the little girl 
with the little curl, when business 
was good, it was very, very good; but 
when it was bad, it horrid. In 
this feast-or-famine atmosphere, 
Pressed Steel stamped out a flood of 
33,000 cars in 1907, a trickle of 13 in 
1933. In 1904 its sales stalled at $4.4 


company’s 


two 


“It’s been 


sounder 


first 


more steel 


was 


_million, highballed to $44 million in 


1917, sloughed off again to $6.0 million 
in 1938. 

To add insult to penury, after 50 
years of playing ring-around-the- 
roundhouse with the railroads, large 
stockholders in Pressed Steel noticed 
with no little alarm that its best and 
only customers were building more 
& more freight cars in their own 
shops. By 1948, Pressed Steel Car 
was up to its caboose in $6.5 million 
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worth of bank debts. It also had a 
hotbox-full of unpaid bills, some 
going back more than two years, and 
a backlog of freight car orders that 
had been booked at unrealistically 
low prices. Recalls. John Snyder: 
“The company was ready to go bust!” 

No one knew that better than John 
Snyder himself. In 1946, after a 
meteoric rise from $30-a-week Wall 
Street runner to manager of Kuhn, 
Loeb’s buying department, Snyder 
had made a thorough-going financial 
analysis of Pressed Steel. His nut- 
shell opinion: “It had begun to smell 
bad.” Yet his diagnosis so impressed 
Kuhn, Loeb that he was invited to sit 
on the board. .Two years later, at 39, 
Snyder was asked to serve “tempor- 
arily” as Pressed Steel Car’s chair- 
man. Much against his friends’ advice, 
Snyder stayed to become president as 
well—at $25,000 a year.* 

Command Decision. Just as he had 
to choose aboard the Bounder last 
month, so Snyder quickly recognized 
in 1948 that hard-pressed Steel Car 
had just three choices. It could: 1) 
stay in the freight car business and 
hope to survive (if the banks would 
let it); 2) give up the ghost and 
liquidate, salvage perhaps $3 a share 
for its stoic stockholders; 3) build 
enough freight cars to stay in busi- 
ness, but diversify under forced draft. 

Snyder chose Course No. 3, on the 
notion that Pressed Steel’s plants 
were admirably equipped for metal 
fabricating, and that so long as they 
stayed in production “the great big 
sour loans on the bank’s books were 
never in jeopardy.” At that point, the 
only happy aspect of Pressed Steel’s 
foundering freight car business was 
its profitable little sideline in the 
Philippines, Koppel, Inc., a solo sales 
agent for such bigtime stateside ex- 
porters as Westinghouse, John Deere, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Ingersoll-Rand 
and a score more, and still one of 
USTI’s biggest earners. 

Snyder was soon hard at work at- 
tempting to get Pressed Steel Car out 
of the carbuilding business, reestab- 
lish its credit at the banks, and get 
enough money to refurbish his plants. 
By year’s end, through brutal cost- 
cutting, belt-tightening and some 
shrewd contract renegotiations, what 
might have been a fiscal fiasco was 
whittled down to a $1.8-million drop 
in sales and a $2.3-million loss. 

Metal phosis. It was no great 
showing, but it did give Snyder time 
to look around. The next year, Sny- 
der made his first move, picking up 
Solar-Sturges, a 90-year-old maker 
of steel milk cans, dairy equipment 
and stainless steel cookware. Next 





*Current salary: $125,000. Snyder also holds 
9,000 shares of USI common, has an option 
to buy 30,000 more. 
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acquisitions: Chicago Steel Tank Co., 
with its highly specialized storage and 
production equipment for the chemical 
and petroleum industries, and Con- 
duit Fittings, a small producer of high 
quality electrical fittings. 

Thus by deliberate design, Snyder 
bought a trio of moneymakers in the 
metal fabricating business that were 
free of the cyclical bumps of freight 
car building. Before long, the new 
setup began to jell nicely. For ex- 
ample, a new farm holding tank, con- 
ceived by Solar-Sturges, was de- 
signed by Pressed Steel’s central 
engineering division, produced _ by 
Chicago Steel Tank, and merchandized 
by Solar-Sturges’ sales force. 

One year after kicking off his di- 
versification program, Snyder was 
ready to unload his biggest millstone. 
He sold Pressed Steel’s cavernous 
freight car plant at McKees Rocks, 


SALESMAN BRADY: 
ring-around-the-roundhouse 


Pa., thereby getting needed cash to 
expand further. Even so, Pressed 
Steel still had sufficient car-building 
facilities to cash in on the railroads’ 
boom orders in 1951, and convert its 
1948 and 1950 losses into a $1.2-mil- 
lion profit. Yet after three years of 
shifting and _ reshuffling, Pressed 
Steel’s “diversified” products added 
up to less than 25% of total sales. 
The Big Move. Snyder, however, was 
now ready to make his big move, 
zeroed in on Axelson Mfg. Co., a 
venerable, profitable producer of air- 
craft parts, engine lathes and oil 
pumping equipment, which, in 50 
years, had parlayed a $1,200 original 
investment into an annual volume of 
$20 million. For the first time, Snyder 
was also forced to change his strategy. 
Unable to muster enough cash to buy 
Axelson, Snyder had to trade 537,930 
shares of Pressed Steel for it. But 
Axelson brought in $7 million worth 
of assets, a hefty sales volume and 


some 1,800 highly skilled workers. It 
also lessened Pressed Steel’s depend- 
ence on freight cars to less than half 
its sales. 

His next purchase—Clearing Ma- 
chine Co., in 1954—chopped his 
freight car business down to 30% of 
gross. For Clearing, a giant press 
specialist and heavy machine tool 
producer with sales of $30 million a 
year, Snyder plunked down about 
half the $9.8-million sales price in 
cash, the rest in 442%, 15-year de- 
bentures. 

With Clearing aboard, Pressed Steel 
had a new equilibrium. When 1954 
freight car orders fell off to virtually 
zero, Pressed Steel was hurt (sales 
dropped to $60 million from 1953's 
$95.3 million), but not nearly as pain- 
fully as would have been the case 
before diversification. Even on the 
reduced sales the company managed 
to net $1.6 million (vs. $2.6 million 
the previous year). 

Forced by the freight car famine of 
1954 to close down his last freight 
car plant at Mount Vernon, IIl., John 
Snyder decided to dump his rail 
business completely. He announced 
that the Mount Vernon plant would 
never again press a steel car. Thus 
57 years after Diamond Jim Brady 
sold his first Pressed Steel car, John 
Snyder closed the books with a final 
flourish by changing Pressed Steel’s 
“meaningless” name to U.S. Industries. 

Still growing and still buying in 
1955, U.S. Industries took still an- 
other plunge by buying Azusa’s 
Southern Pipe & Casing Co. ($13 
million sales) for $3.7 million in 
44%4% debentures (convertible to 
260,063 shares of USI stock). Also 
added: Fray Machine Tool Co. and 
Garrett Oil Tools Inc., a $4-million- 
a-year oil field specialist with a line 
of 100 products, whose gas lift system 
for extracting oil from reluctant wells 
neatly dovetailed with Axelson’s con- 
ventional pumping equipment. 

Last year USI brought its roster of 
diversified divisions up to present 
strength by adding Houston’s A-1 Bit 
and Tool Co., Puerto Rico’s General 
Farm Equipment Co. (a West Indian 
distributor similar to Koppel) and 
electronics specialist Western Design 
& Mfg. Taken together, these new 
acquisitions added another $5 million 
a year to USI’s sales, pushing them 
for the first time past the $100 mil- 
lion mark. 

Yet they had cost Snyder dear. 
General Farm he had bought for 
cash, but he was forced to hand out 
another 65,000 shares of USI stock 
for A-1 Bit and Tool and Western 
Design. Thus in assembling his full 
complement of companies, Snyder has 
doubled USI’s outstanding shares 
(now 2.3 million) since 1952 alone. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


Since U.S. Industries launched its diversification program in 1948, it has completely changed character and 
direction — but at a price. While sales have almost doubled since 1952, so have USI's outstanding shores (from 
16 million to 2.3 million). Result: a rise in total sales and profits but little gain for the individual stockholder. 
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Result: dilution of common equity in 
nearly full proportion to the sales 
gains (see chart). 

Division Strength. Just back last 
month from one of his frequent coast- 
to-coast plant tours (Snyder spends 
roughly half his time in the field, 
traveling in one of USI’s two DC- 
3s), USI’s boss was bubbling with 
optimism. Following a year that, for 
all its record-breaking sales, started 
off “with a boom and fell out of bed 
in the last quarter,” all USI divisions 
last month were operating in the 
black. It had not always been so, nor 
did Snyder think it always would 
be. (“You can’t expect that in busi- 
ness.” 

Actually, the letdown in 1956’s final 
quarter put the quietus on Snyder’s 
earlier prediction that USI would 
rack up sales of $115-$120 million, 
and he had since cautiously shied 
away from crystal gazing. Yet last 
month, with a “substantial” fall-off 
in Axelson’s sucker rods _ business 
and a drop in Clearing’s billings, it 
was plain that in 1957’s first half U.S. 
Industries’ earnings had _ suffered 
(86¢ a share vs. $1.04 a year ago). 
Nevertheless, Snyder still expects the 
full year to break 1956’s marks in 
every department. 

However the business may go, 
Snyder can point to one cleay suc- 
cess: he has freed the company from 
one-product dependency and feast- 
or-famine prospects. He has also in- 
stilled a GM-like spirit of rivalry 
between his divisions, in which each 
USI company bids for business 
against outside competition. If a 
company division loses out on a USI 
contract to someone else, snaps Sny- 
der, “I raise hell!” Another source 
of pride to Snyder: US Industries 
high-power “Billion Dollar Board.”* 

The Quiet Man. Snyder is a Wins- 


*Among its members: Former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Argentina James Bruce; aaeeas 
Aniline President and onetime Assistant 
retary of State Major General (Ret.) fa a 
Hilldring; TWA Chairman Werren Lee Pier- 
son; former Sperry Corp. President & —- 
man Thomas A. Morgan; Harvard Professo: 
Georges Doriot. 
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ton-smoking executive who made 
good like any son of a C.LT. Fi- 
nance vice president should. Snyder, 
however, did it on his own. Born in 
Chicago but raised in New York, he 
took his B.S. at NYU in 1933, won his 
Master’s two years later at the cele- 
brated London School of Economics, 
where he studied under Max Bonn, 
the German economist who reorgan- 
ized the finances of the Weimar Re- 
public. Bonn’s advice to Snyder: 
“Young man, you are much too com- 
templative for the business world.” 
Back in the U.S., Snyder could 
have won a job at C.LT., but con- 
templative John Snyder had other 
ideas; he was more interested in the 
investment banking business. Snaring 
an interview with Kuhn, Loeb’s 
Lewis Strauss (of AEC fame), 
Snyder came away with a $1,500-a- 
year job as a runner. Eight years 
later Snyder was manager of Kuhn, 
Loeb’s buying department, but he 
makes light of how he did it: “By 
talking out of turn, sticking my nose 
where it didn’t belong, and acting 
like any young jerk who doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about.” 
Meanwhile Snyder had acquired 
seats on the boards of several corpor- 
ations. To hear him tell it, he agreed 
to take on Pressed Steel after his com- 
prehensive analysis because “things 


WELDING A CHICAGO STEEL TANK: 
no more bumps? 
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were rapidly worsening. Somebody 
had to do something, so here I am!” 

Contemplative John Snyder would 
likely astound his old professor in 
London today. Not only does he run 
USI but a thriving 60-acre nursery 
on Shelter Island as well, where he 
raises evergreens and turf. An ar- 
dent Sunday sailor, he recently built 
a commercial marina on the island. 

The Driver's Seat. Snyder also fan- 
cies antique cars, once kept an old 
fire engine on the grounds of his 
home in Scarsdale, N. Y., but gave 
it away as a gift to Garrett Oil Tools’ 
President Hugh Garrett. Still in Sny- 
der’s garage: a 1908 Locomobile, with 
which he frequently astounds motor- 
ists on Long Island’s Northern State 
Parkway by chugging along in his 
chain-driven relic at 30 mph. 

A maverick in big business circles, 
Snyder calls himself a “Keynesian 
Democrat,” recently drew the ire of 
NAM and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce by calling for an open skies in- 
spection of management-run employee 
welfare funds, as well as those run 
by the unions. 


Foxy Grandpa? When John Snyder 
hopped aboard Pressed Steel Car, he 
found the company “one step ahead 
of the sheriff.” Reappraising his posi- 
tion last month, Snyder mused: “I 
guess you could call us a rich old 
grandfather.” Yet for all its new- 
found activity, financially at least, 
U.S. Industries could be a bit more 
spry and a whole lot richer. 

Understandably proud of his com- 
pany’s complete  turnabout 
freight cars to a whole trainload 
of diversified goods and _ services, 
Snyder makes much of the fact that 
it was all done in the short space 
of eight years, and that at 1956’s close, 
stockholders’ equity stood at 
$15.56 a share, up from $9.97 a share 
in 1949, the start of USI’s diver- 
sification. 

But there are those on Wall Street 
who point out that even for eight 
years’ hard work, USI should have 
something more to show than a 56% 
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increase in equity per share and a 
relatively piddling rise in sales and 
earnings per share, coming as they 
did over a stretch of boom years in 
which almost every Big Board in- 
dustrial company’s sales, earnings 
and equity skyrocketed. They point to 
another onetime equipment firm of 
sorts called General Dynamics, which 
had $45.2 million in sales in 1949 
(vs. $41.3 million for Pressed Steel), 
but which had diversified its way to 
$1.05 billion sales last year, a leap 
of over 2,000%. 

The same critics are somewhat less 
enchanted by Snyder’s oft repeated 
claim that USI’s growth has not come 
at the expense of _ stockholders’ 
equity. By paying for many a pur- 
chase in his own company’s stock, 
they say, Snyder may have baked a 
bigger pie, but the portions are small- 
er. Reason: dilution has produced a 
good many more mouths for USI to 
feed. 

Damn the Torpedoes! Snyder’s re- 
action to this kind of criticism is to 
damn the torpedoes and push full 
steam ahead with his program. If 
USI paid for some of its purchases in 
stocks, he insists, it did so because 
there was no other way of getting 
them. If it has gone into long-term 
debt (to the tune of $15.8 million), 
that has been the price it has had 
to pay for growth. Some Wall Street- 
ers say the price is too high. But 
Snyder points out that for all that, 
he was able to resume dividends (at 
80c a share) in 1953 after a six-year 
drought, has since upped the ante to 
$1 a year, a respectable yield of about 
6%. 

The small investor with one share 
of PSC in 1949, still has only one 
share in 1957, and for all the bull 
market years, it has never sold higher 
than its 1956 high of 19% (recent 
price: 15). Snyder readily ad- 
mits that in 1948 he could have 
liquidated and got perhaps $3 a 
share for Pressed Steel’s  hard- 
pressed investors. Instead he chose 
diversification. But after eight years 
of buying and building, the break-up 
value of USI’s shares now stands—by 
Snyder’s own estimate—at over $16 
a share. 

Says forthright John Snyder: “The 
investor who is looking for an im- 
mediate return ought not to be a 
USI stockholder. We’re building for 
the long haul. As for myself, I'd buy 
it for a spec.” Of one thing Snyder is 
dead certain: whenever he is asked 
if he would ever go back to building 
freight cars, he fixes his visitor with 
a cold, icy stare, and says: “Never!” 
John I Snyder Jr. has long since 
discovered that the best way to ride 
out a fog—in a boat or in business—is 
to head out to sea. 
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THE ECONOMY 


BLACK & WHITE 





How dangerous is inflation? 
The answer depended a good 
deal last month on which 

economist you listened to. 


One thing about the economy stood 
out in bold relief last month: the 
price level was rising across the board 
in a way that meant only one thing, 
inflation. For fear of it, owners of 
capital were eschewing fixed-interest 
securities although they were selling 
at the most attractive prices in nearly 
twenty years. Businessmen were 
founding their plans on inflation as 
one of the few fixed certainties in a 
world of constant change. The Treas- 
ury, faced with the problem of re- 
funding in the next three months some 
$24 billion in debt, issued at 142% to 
234%, came to grips with reality and 
set a 4% rate on a new securities of- 
fering. And in the stock market, 
though yields on top investment grade 
equities were already growing thin, 
the strength was appearing on the up- 
side rather than on setbacks. 

How sure—and how dangerous—is 
the inflationary trend? What answer 
you arrived at depended largely on 
which economist you were listening 
to. Everybody was talking about in- 
flation, but the pictures of it that 
emerged were in as sharp contrast 
as black and white. 

A Normal Phenomenon? On the 
clearly optimistic side was Harvard’s 
Professor Sumner H. Slichter, who 
has been right about the economic 
trend often enough in the postwar 
years to make his a much respected 
voice. For more than a.decade, Slich- 
ter has been preaching the gospel of 
a 2% to 3% annual uptrend in prices— 
and his prediction has been confirmed 
by events. Of the same opinion still, 
he projects the same average annual 


FRB’S BALDERSTON: 


increment over the next ten years. 

Last month Slichter was again af- 
firming this faith. Pressure by organ- 
ized labor, explained he, will continue 
to force wages up faster than pro- 
ductivity, thus exert continued pres- 
sure for a moderate upward price 
spiral. Can it be stopped? Said Slich- 
ter: the only alternative, enforced un- 
employment, is so drastic a doctrine 
that it would spell disaster to what- 
ever political party preached it. “In 
this imperfect world,” proclaimed 
Slichter, “we are often compelled to 
choose between evils, and if the choice 
is between enough unemployment to 
halt the rise in labor costs, direct 
controls of wages and prices, and 
creeping inflation, let us by all means 
have the creeping inflation. It is the 
least of the three evils.” 

The Other Side. Quite another view 
was that of C. Canby Balderston, 
Vice Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors. “A mis- 
conception that is part of our intellec- 
tual currency today,” said he, “is that 
a little inflation is a good thing. It is 
not possible to have just a ‘little’ in- 
flation. Once a community accepts the 
prospect of continued inflation and 
begins to make its business decisions 
in the light of that prospect, inflation 
ceases to creep. It learns to walk, run, 
and finally gallop, even though the 
gallop may carry it over the brink of 
the precipice that everyone agrees 
must be avoided.” 

But Slichter had a well-worked- 
out rationale for his confidence that 
inflationary pressures would not pro- 
duce that calamity. Competition, he 
argued, will work to keep price ad- 
vances roughly in line with rises in 
costs. Moreover, technological pro- 
gress and its attendant risks serve to 
restrain anticipatory purchases of 
materials and equipment, and mone- 
tary policy can reinforce this natural 
curb on speculative influences. With 
such restraints operative, argued 
Slichter, creeping inflation can be 

al 
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inflation is fine so long as it doesn’t gallop 
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kept from running away with itself. 

From the Side Lines. All of which 
brought an abrupt comment from the 
side lines, in the person of Man- 
hattan’s First National City Bank. 
Slichter, argued the bank, might well 
be underestimating the magnitude of 
the task he is assigning to monetary 
authorities. “Formidable as are the 
difficulties of such controls in or- 
dinary boom times,” the bank ob- 
served, “they may well become in- 
superable if and when the idea per- 
colates through the community that 
the Government has embraced long- 
term inflation as a policy.” 

Put in other words, when everyone 
becomes agreed on the certainty of 
creeping inflation, history instead us- 
ually produces galloping inflation and 
then deflation. 


BANKING 


STOCKS SNUBBED 


W ill the bank stocks ever catch 
up with the bull market? 


Wit their 1957 first-half earnings 
topping the banner year of 1956 by 
9% to 19%, bankers should have been 
in a holiday mood last month. They 
were not. A major reason: by com- 
parison with industrial issues, and 
even railroads and _ utilities, bank 
stocks were acting as though they 
had never heard of the bull market. 

Complained 62-year-old Isaac B. 
Grainger, president of New York’s 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, fourth 
largest in the U.S.: “Industrials have 
been selling 33% above their 1929 
highs, rails about 78% and utilities 
around 52% over their highs for that 
year. But bank stocks* are averaging 


*Selling at 51—two thirds of its 1929 peek 
—Chemical Corn stock has fared far better 
than that of the average bank. More typical 
are Bankers Trust, which crowded 200 in 
1929, now sells around 64; First National 
City Bank, which topped 500 that year, now 
trades near 65. 


FIRST NATIONAL’S SHEPERD: 





BY-PASSED BANKS 


Leading bank stocks, on the average are selling ot less than one-third of their 1929 
peak, in sharp contrast with most industrials.* 


1929 =100 











*Figures from the American Banker Index and the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 


less than a third of their 1929 highs!” 

Grainger thought he knew why 
banks were out of favor: memories 
of the 1929-32 collapse and a long- 
time “artificially low rate for money.” 

One of Wall Street’s top authorities 
on bank stocks had another explana- 
tion. He cited the case of mighty First 
National City Bank, which in recent 
years has sold an additional 5.5 mil- 
lion shares, almost doubling its cap- 
italization. Said he: “Such stock dilu- 
tion dampens the enthusiasm of in- 
vestors. It’s fine for the borrower, who 
gets the money he needs. But all the 
stockholder gets is the dubious privi- 
lege of financing all this inflation.” 

Expanding Capacity. Why were so 
many banks finding it necessary, like 
First National City, to dilute thei: 
stockholders’ equity? The answer: a 
prudent banker will seldom allow to- 
tal loans to rise to more than five 
times his total capital. When loans hit 
that figure he must either turn away 
customers or get more capital—which 
means he must sell more stock. 

Since banks make their money by 
lending money, they naturally want 
to lend more—particularly at today’s 
lush rates. First National City’s latest 
financing, its third in six years, raised 
the bank’s effective over-all lending 
power as well as the maximum amount 
it can lend to a single customer (from 
$50 million to $62 million). 


CHEMICAL CORN’S GRAINGER: 








All told, First National City loans 
have climbed from little more than $1 
billion in 1946 to nearly $4 billion in 
1956. As a result, First National City 
has raised its net operating earnings 
every year, from less than $19 million 
in 1946 to a record $52 million last 
year. But dilution has taken its toll 
To handle the rising volume of loans, 
the bank had to sell more shares. Thus 
First National City’s earnings pet 
share rose more slowly from $3.03 in 
1946 to $5.20 in 1957. The bigger pie 
simply had to be cut into more slices 

Reasons First National City’s Chair- 
man Howard Sheperd: “The soundness 
of the capital increase through the 
sale of stock in 1954 has been 
denced in that our business has grown 
to a point where our present capital 
ratios have returned substantially to 
those existing prior to that increase.” 

Billion-Dollar Question. From a bank- 
er’s point of view Sheperd’s argument 
undoubtedly makes sense. But what 
does it mean for investors? By con- 
tinually diluting their stock to get 
more money to lend, are the banks 
caught in a vicious circle that will 
continue to keep bank earnings—and 
stocks—down? 

Bankers themselves are conscious 
of this possibility. Some of them have 
suggested a gradual cut in Federal 
Reserve requirements to the point 
where member banks would need re- 


eviege 
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the simplest solution was out of the question 
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serves at the “Fed” of only 10% of 
demand deposits instead of the pres- 
ent 164% average. This would allow 
them to loan $9, instead of the pres- 
ent $5, for each $1 of reserves. 

But since the effects of such a 
change would be clearly inflationary, 
it has little chance of being adopted 
at present. William McChesney Mar- 
tin Jr., chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve, said again last month that 
reserve yequirements for member 
banks are too high, but he added: 
“That do«sn’t mean we're going to 
reduce them tomorrow.” So for the 
banks, egiity dilution will probably 
continue ‘o be part of the price of 
prosperity: 

One Wiill Street specialist in bank 
stocks, hpwever, believes bankers 
could cc| a better price for their 
issues, th4reby avoiding at least part 
of their ejuity dilution, if they would 
“Just get glown off their high horse.” 

Says he “Bankers take the extra- 
ordinary ‘position that they are a 
special bijeed of cat, so they avoid 
listing on ;najor exchanges and doing 
other things to make themselves 
better kn¢wn to investors. Then they 
wonder why the investment commu- 
nity which they keep in the dark 
passes them by.” 

Getting Up Steam? Whatever the 
cause of the bank stocks’ sluggishness, 
bankers had at least one consolation 
last month: apparently catching some 
of the bul! market enthusiasm, bank 
stocks were putting on some minor 
fireworks of their own. Grainger’s 
Chemical Corn rose 4 points to 51, 
Sheperd’s First National City 4 points 
to 65, the American Banker Index 
rose over 3 points to 73. But even so, 
taken individually, or as a group, bank 
stocks still had a long way to go to 
catch up with the market as a whole. 


WALL STREET 


RUMORS & NEWS 


Sometimes—only sometimes 
—Wall Street’s rumors are 
better guides than its news. 





Most Wall Street maxims are more 
often honored in the breach than in 
the observance. But one came home 
to roost last month—to the great dis- 
comfiture of speculators in the 795- 
mile, $72.5 million (assets) Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America.* 
The old saw: buy on the rumor, sell 
on the news. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2614 rom, 1344. Dividend (1956): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 Pe none. Earnings 4 share 
(1956) : ‘otal assets: $72.5 million. Tick- 
er Hi. 
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Squeeze on profits? Not so far as 
the big U.S. banks are concerned. 
A frenzied demand for loans and 
rising interest rates are spelling all- 
out prosperity for them. Of the ten 
largest banks (based on deposits) 
reporting six-month earnings,* no 
less than nine showed big improve- 
ments over 1956. 


Per Share Earnings 
_Six Months—1957 


% Chance 


Bank From 1956 


Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A. 
Chase Manhattan 
First National City 
Chemical Corn 
Exchange 
Manufacturers Trust 
Guaranty Trust 
Bankers Trust 
National Bank 
of Detroit 
Hanover Bank 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


$1.37 
2.06 
2.88 


— 5% 
+17 
+13 


+19 
+19 
+19 
+13 


2.23 
2.04 
2.50 
2.67 


+ 9 
+12 


2.55 
2.03 


3.32 +12 


Banger | First National Bank of Chicago, 
eighth-ranking Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and tenth-ranking Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago do not report 
interim earnings to stockholders. 











For several years a group of Inter- 
national’s minority stockholders have 
been suing giant, $401.4-million (as- 
sets) United Fruit, the road’s biggest 
stockholder and best customer. The 
dissident shareholders claimed that 
United Fruit, through control of 
256,000 out of International’s 500,000 
common shares, had rigged freight 
rates for carrying its bananas through 
Guatemala and El Salvador at levels 
that left the railroad too little profit. 
Last month, after endless legal hass- 
ling, the case appeared to be winding 
up, and the betting was that United 
Fruit would have to make a fat cash 
settlement. 

Rumors spread through Wall Street 
to the effect that the court would 
award $15 to $18 million in rate ad- 
justments to International. Such an 
award would be greater than the 
road’s total operating income in all the 
postwar years. That would figure to 
$30 to $36 for each International Rail- 
ways share. It would give Internation- 
al cash to pay the $4.5 million in back 
dividends which have piled up on its 
preferred shares, and possibly for div- 
idends, never before paid, on its com- 
mon. As the day of decision ap- 
proached last month, the shares 
spurted from 17 to 26%. 

Then came the shocker. The news 
was no match for the rumor. The 
court did indeed hold for the plaintiffs. 
But the award came to only $5.5 mil- 
lion—out of which, the Street soon 
learned, legal fees and taxes would 
have to be paid. International shares 


plunged 50% to 13% in a matter of 
days. Bandwagon bulls who held on 
till the news was out, instead of profit- 
ing from the rumors, had learned one 
of Wall Street’s oldest lessons. 


AUTOS 


MILESTONE AT 
MAHWAH 


With the advent of the Edsel 

next month, Dearborn’s one- 

time “Model T” company will 
have come a long way. 


At exactly 10:30 a.m. one day last 
month, plant manager Samuel L. Sim- 
mons took the driver’s seat in a gleam- 
ing hardtop that had come to the end 
of the assembly line in Ford Motor 
Co.’s* Mahwah, N.J. factory. In a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, Simmons set the 2n- 
gine humming and drove away, thus 
marking a very important milestone 
in the Ford Company’s proud but 
chequered history. For the car was 
Ford’s first production Edsel, end 
product of market studies begun nine 
years before, and the auto that 
President Henry Ford II has de- 
scribed as the key to his company’s 
future growth. 

Strategic Assignment. As the chain 
of completed Edsels lengthened at 
Mahwah, three more Edsel plants 
were swinging into operation last 
month at Somerville, Mass.; Louis- 
ville, Ky. and San Jose, Cal. Other 
factories were soon to be put into 
motion at Los Angeles and Wayne, 
Mich. First of Detroit’s 1958 models 
to begin production, Edsel will bow 
in September with four series and 18 
models ranging in price between the 
most expensive Ford (about $2,900) 
to the cheapest Lincoln (around 
$4,500). General Manager Richard E. 
Krafve was readying Edsel for a 
rugged chore: to drive deep into the 
medium-priced domain which Gen- 
eral Motors dominates with its Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac. 

With the advent of the Edsel, Ford 
had come a long way since the era 
when it offered the public just one 
car—the “Model T”’—and just one 
color—black. Now Ford will offer a 
complete line of cars, ranging from 
the $7,000-or-so Lincoln Continental 
to the $1,900 Ford Custom. 

Explains Ford’s Henry Ford: “More 
and more customers are trading into 
the medium-priced field . . . but our 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (ame) : high, 
5954; low, 544%. Dividend Rt ): $2.40. Indi- 
cated 1957 v4 fe Tot $2.40. Earnings er share 
(1956) : Total assets: $2.7 million. 
Ticker pest: 
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competition has broader coverage in 
this market by offering three makes 
to our one.” With the Edsel in their 
lineup, Fordmen hope they will have 
a better chance to hang on to newly 
prospering Ford owners by offering 
them two cars to move up to, Edsel 
and Mercury, instead of only one as 
at present. 

Weakest Link. The Edsel, too, is de- 
signed to bolster Ford’s line at its 
weakest point. Though Ford has long 
since ceased to be a one-car company, 
its sales still lean top-heavily toward 
the lowest-priced part of its line: four 
out of every five cars rolling off Ford 
production lines wear the Ford crest. 
In the middle-priced field the Mer- 
cury is a very poor fifth this year to 
GM’s Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
and is slightly trailing Chrysler’s 
Dodge.+ In the highest-priced field, 
GM’s Cadillac outproduces Ford’s 
Lincoln by better than three-and-a- 
half to one, and this year the Lincoln 
has lost second place in the luxury 
field to Chrysler’s rising Imperial. 

Yei due largely to the Ford’s suc- 
cess, the company is prospering. This 
year Ford’s redesigned Fords have in- 
creased their output 16% and are out- 
selling GM’s Chevrolet, perennial De- 
troit pacesetter, for the first time since 
the 1930s. 

By mid-July, 901,400 Fords had 
rolled off the lines as against 880,200 
Chevrolets. As a result, Henry Ford 
increased sales 27% to a record $3 
billion in the first half, raised net 30% 
to $171 million. The extent to which 
Ford models made this possible can 
be seen in five-month registration 
figures. While the company’s over-all 
share of registrations rose from 26.8% 
to 30.2%, the low-priced Fords alone 
increased their slice from 21.4% to 
24.7%. 

Next year, however, Henry Ford 
will need all the volume he can wring 
out of Edsel, Mercury and Lincoln. 
Chevrolet expects to turn the tables in 
1958 by confronting Ford’s relatively 
minor changes with souped-up styling 
and a full-scale body switch. The 
question was not so much who will be 
in second place for 1957-1958 as it was 
how far back second place would be. 

How Much Help? Can the Edsel 
help bolster the 1958 model year for 
Ford? This will take some doing. The 
Edsel is making its debut at a time 
when the medium-priced market 
seems to be shrinking. Although stud- 
ies by Ford and other companies indi- 
cate that more Americans are now 
able to buy in this field, upgraded 
low-priced cars such as Chevrolet’s 
Bel Air and Ford’s Fairlane are cap- 
turing much of this new purchasing 


+The production figures through mid-July: 


Buick, 249,200; Oldsmobile, 243,800; Pontiac, 


213,400; Dodge, 185,200; Mercury, 184,200. 
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power. Today ten of the 20 U.S. cars 
in production are in the middle range, 
but these makes represent just 31% of 
the total market—and this is down 
from 35% a year ago. 

At any rate, Wall Streeters regard 
as somewhat optimistic Edsel Division 
Manager Dick Krafve’s sales goal of 
200,000 Edsels for 1958. Ford’s Mer- 
cury, the last medium-priced car to 
be introduced by the Big Three (in 
1938), produces just 250,000 units an- 
nually on average. 

In 1958, allowing for about the same 
size market as in 1957 and certain 
switches of Mercury buyers to Edsel, 
both Edsel and Mercury will probably 
do well to sell a combined 400,000 cars. 
But this will hardly be disappointing 
to the men at Dearborn. The 1958 year 
is only a beginning. Basically, the Ed- 
sel is intended as a building block in 
their long-range plan to make Ford a 
second GM. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 





AFTER THE STORM 


Bridgeport Brass has one 

consolation: 1957 couldn't 

be as bad as 1956. Right now 

it looks to be a great deal 
better. 


“Last year,’ laments Herman W. 
Steinkraus, president of Bridgeport, 
Conn.’s big Bridgeport Brass Co., 
“they hit us with everything including 
the kitchen sink.” As the price of cop- 
per, his basic raw material, first 
soared to 46c a pound, then sank to- 
ward this year’s low of 29%c, many 
customers held off buying—in the first 
place because they thought prices 


FORD’S NOT-SO-SECRET EDSEL: 


were too high, in the second because 
they hoped they would go lower still. 

Bad All Over. Steinkraus, who had 
paid as high as 54c a pound for for- 
eign copper, was hurt by slower sales 
and by inventory losses. Says he sad- 
ly: “We took a beating to protect our 
customers.” Not only that. The alumi- 
num fabricating business, which 
Bridgeport entered in 1953 for di- 
versification, also turned sour. “We 
ran out of a defense contract before 
another came in,” explains Stein- 
kraus, “and the decline in residential 
building dented our venetian blind 
and awning business.” 

When Bridgeport’s 1956 returns 
were in, the only thing surprising 
about them was that the figures were 
not even worse. Bridgeport Brass’ 
sales were down $10 million, to $163 
million, and pretax profits were down 
$3.4 million, to $9.1 million. Had it not 
been for a thumping $1.08 a share 
earned in 1956's first quarter, the re- 
sults would have been far more dismal. 

Upswing. After all that, Steinkraus 
and his stockholders had at least one 
major consolation: unless the unfore- 
seen happened again, 1957 could hard- 
ly help but turn out better for the 
company. 

Last month it was becoming ap- 
parent that 1957 would be a great 
deal better. The copper and brass 
fabricating business was getting back 
to normal. Since Bridgeport buys cop- 
per rather than producing it, contin- 
ued low metal prices were a help, not 
a hindrance, and meant that copper’s 
end products, brass among them, 
would no longer be priced out of the 
market. 

Bridgeport’s Hunter Douglas alumi- 
num division was back solidly on its 
feet, too. It had under its belt a fat 
Pentagon order to fabricate parts for 


in 1958, a buffer or a building block? 





BRIDGEPORT’S STEINKRAUS: 
back to normal 


the Army’s air-to-air guided missile, 
the Sidewinder. 

As things got rolling again earlier 
this year, Steinkraus reported first- 
quarter earnings of 87c a share. Last 
month he was estimating second- 
quarter earnings of “close to” $1 a 
share, a far cry from the 45c Bridge- 
port Brass earned in 1956’s corres- 
ponding quarter. 

Now, says Steinkraus, whatever 
may be happening to copper mining 
companies, Bridgeport at least is back 
to normal. “From 1950 through 1955,” 
says he, “our earnings averaged more 
than $4.28 a share. This is a far better 
guide to our 1957 earnings than last 
year’s abnormally low figures.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


BATTLE OF 
THE BULGE 


The 





last 


British Treasury 
month tightened its money 
belt—and squeezed London’s 
hopes of becoming again a 
great global money market. 


Are U.S. and Canadian stocks too 
high? Not to judge by the avidity with 
which hard-headed British investors 
have scrambled to buy shares in such 
London new world favorites as Inter- 
national Nickel, Aluminium and Tri- 
Continental at prices which run as 
much as 18% higher than their Wall 
Street quotations. 

Why the premiums? Because of 
Britain’s acute dollar shortage, the or- 
dinary Briton cannot get dollars from 
his local bank. He can only buy dollar 
stocks with pounds from a fellow 
Briton—and he must pay a stiff pre- 
mium because current demand far ex- 
ceeds the small floating supply. 

Sterling Subterfuge. For several years, 
however, ingenious British investors 
have resorted to a roundabout way 
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of getting dollars to buy Canadian 
and American shares at a much lower 
premium by changing pounds to dol- 
lars in the free money markets of Ku- 
wait or Hong Kong. 

Since both places were within the 
Sterling Bloc, it was a simple matter 
to buy dollar stocks with the dollar, 
then transfer them home to London. 
Whitehall watchdogs were well aware 
of the money-changing going on in 
these exotic gateways to the sterling 
area. But because they wished. to keep 
oil-rich Kuwait in the sterling area 
and to avoid any further unnecessary 
restriction on the pound sterling’s con- 
vertibility, the top hats of the Treasury 
winked at the traffic. 

So the game went on. British in- 
vestors happily stashed dollar stocks 
in their strongboxes while the Treas- 
ury obligingly looked the other way. 
But then came Suez. British investors, 
disillusioned with old world capital 
markets, turned to the new with even 
greater enthusiasm. In 1955 a mere 
$16 million passed through the strange 
siphon of Kuwait to North American 
stock markets. In the following 18 
months, however, an estimated $136 
million surged through the gap in 
Britain’s sterling curtain. Such large- 
scale changing of pounds for dollars in 
Kuwait and Hong Kong soon helped 
push the price of “resident” sterling 
down an ominous 20c to $2.60. 

Trimming the Bulge. That was too 
much. Last month Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft finally 
put his foot down. Tightening Treas- 
ury regulations, he forbade Britons 
living in the United Kingdom to buy 
dollar securities except from other 
U.K. residents. In other words, there 
would be available to them only those 
U.S. and Canadian shares already in 
British hands. The Kuwait and Hong 
Kong gaps were closed. 

With the supply of shares suddenly 
restricted, prices went zooming higher 
than Guy Fawkes effigies on the fifth 
of November. From a premium rate 
of 6%, North American issues swiftly 
shot up to 18%. In Toronto, ironically, 
the effect was quite the opposite. Ca- 
nadian bears, suspecting that the 
Treasury move would mean lessened 
British interest in their shares, sold 
short and forced down many issues. 

Reluctant Solution. Thus economical- 
ly hard-pressed Britain had taken one 
more emergency measure to protect 
its currency. But the measure was 
hardly cheering to those hard-think- 
ing Britons who hoped for a freer in- 
ternational flow of capital, with Lon- 
don once more serving as banker to 
the world. Sighed the London Econ- 
omist: “This latest and frankly ques- 
tionable measure . . . will be another 
blow to [Sterling’s] hopes of revival 
as a truly international currency.” 


WHITEHALL’S THORNEYCROFT: 
things were getting out of hand 


MONEY 


GLOBAL GIRDLE 


Borrowed money may come 

dear in the U.S., but not half 

so dear as in some places 
abroad. 


For months, conscientious city man- 
agers across the U.S. have been 
marked with a characteristic look: 
brows as wrinkled as prunes, and 
empty convulsively clutching hands. 
The cause: tight money and its con- 
comitant, fast-rising interest rates. 
With yields on municipal bond of- 
ferings soaring to an average 3.43%, 
the highest in 22 years, municipal 
managers have had no choice but to 
forego such needed public improve- 
ments as schools, streets and sewers. 

Though it was little consolation, 
U.S. municipal borrowers were actu- 
ally well off compared with their 
overseas brethren. Last month in 
Germany, where money is really 
tight, the bustling port city of Ham- 
burg, West Germany’s No. One me- 
tropolis, upped its interest rate to 7% 
to attract borrowers. 

But that was only half of the 
story. With bank commissions and 
other charges figured into the cost, 
the actual effective rate of interest for 
the three-year loan totaled a stun- 
ning 9%. Meanwhile top drawer Ger- 
man corporations were equally hard- 
pressed for working capital. The 
prime rate to blue chip borrowers in 
West Germany: 8%, or just about 
double the U.S. rate. In other areas, 
such as Latin America, businessmen 
often pay 25% for funds. 

Such comparisons, of course, are 
hardly likely to relieve the worry of 
hard-pressed municipal borrowers in 
the U.S. But one fact was reassuring 
in the larger balance: that even with 
money tighter than a bargain base- 
ment girdle, where there is a will 
there is a way to wriggle into it. 
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AIRCRAFT 


EXTRA HUSTLE 


In its B-58 Hustler bomber, 

General Dynamics’ Convair 

Division has discovered an 
extra dividend. 


Up from a runway at Fort Worth, 
Texas last month, a strangely lethal 
object hurtled into the air at an 
amazing tilt. Even before it got in 
motion, the B-58 Hustler bomber gave 
the impression of moving fast. Its 
delta wing tilted far back and slightly 
hooded along its forward edge, its 
needle nose lacerating the air ahead, 
the Hustler crouched on two stilt-like 
legs as though poised to spring, nest- 
ling over a pod under its fuselage. 
Once airborne, its four General Elec- 
tric J79 engines, each of which is 
capable of more than 15,000 pounds 
thrust, quickly whisked it out of sight. 

Bonus Payment. Thus last month the 
Air Force showed off the deadliest 
weapon in its deadly brood of aircraft. 
Less clearly but just as certainly, it 
revealed some drastically altered cal- 
culations in intercontinental defense 
strategy. Originally the far smaller, 
faster and less costly Hustler had been 
slated as an interim successor to 
Boeing’s mighty B-52 long-range 
bomber until intercontinental ballistic 
missiles make their appearance some- 
time after 1962. But the B-58 has 
proved to be an amazing performer, 
surprising even its designers. Last 
month Air Force brass were broadly 
hinting that the Hustler had already 
flown at twice the speed of sound, now 
has a range of upwards of 5,000 miles. 

For both the Air Force and its 
builder, Convair, the Hustler thus 
represents a mighty extra dividend: 
a long-range bomber that can leave 
most existing guided missiles well in 
its backwash. Eventually, the new 
boron fuels are expected to push its 
range still farther, thus providing the 
U.S. with a potent long-range stra- 
tegic weapon capable of carrying a 
nuclear bomb anywhere in the world. 

Out In Front. For General Dynam- 
ics’ Convair, the Hustler is of no less 
strategic importance. With Air Force 
outlays for manned craft scheduled 
to contract sharply as guided missiles 
take command of half of the service’s 
spending, Convair finds itself in a 
highly happy front row station. Thus 
last month, as Wall Street was sharply 
marking down aircraft stocks, General 
Dynamics enjoyed a gratifying rela- 
tive immunity. Although the Air 
Force’s B-52 program has not been 
curtailed—only stretched out—some 
Wall Street pros speculated that the 
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Hustler’s amazing hustle may radi- 
cally change Air Force plans, even- 
tually mean still more emphasis on 
Convair’s entry. 


STEEL 


BIG BUILDUP 


Barium Steel has finally de- 
cided it wants to be a first 
class maker of steel. Prob- 
lem: Where's the money 
coming from? 


LirtteE Barium Steel,* the nation’s 
eighteenth largest producer of ingots, 
has never amounted to much in the 
steel industry, but not from any lack 
of trying. 

One of Chairman Joseph A. Sisto’s 
specialties has been the unusual deal 
Six years ago, for example, Phillips 
Petroleum found it could not buy the 
pipe it needed for a big pipelines proj- 
ect. Sisto offered to make the steel, 
ship it to A. O. Smith for conversion 
into pipe. In return Barium took a 
50% interest in an oil and gas prop- 
erty Phillips was developing in 
Louisiana. Eventually the deal paid 
off. Last month the two companies 
signed a contract to supply United 
Gas with 8l-million cubic feet of 
natural gas a day from their jointly 
owned Louisiana development. 

Too Diverse. Not all of Sisto’s deals 
worked out so happily. In the postwar 
years, he picked up no less than 14 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 1215: low, 7. Dividend 
(1956): 6% in stock. Indicated 1957 payout 
15c plus 2% in stock. Earnings per share 
(1956): $1.98. Total assets: $47.3 million 
Ticker symbol: BSS 


different companies, steel- 
makers or steel fabricators. Among 
them: Republic Industrial Corp., Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel, and East Coast Aero- 
nautics. 

But for all this feverish diversify- 
ing, Barium seemed to be getting 
nowhere fast. After earning $1.87 a 
share in 1951, it began to slide down- 
hill, sinking into the red in 1954 
squeaking through with a 20c-a-shar« 
profit in 1955, and rising back to $1.98 
a share only in the 1956 steel boom 
Sisto’s spreading of his bets ove! 
several businesses obviously was do- 
ing nothing to bring a badly needed 
stability to Barium’s profit & 
statements. 

“In the end,” says Sisto, “we de- 
cided we should stick to the business 
we knew best—steel. Since 
structurals and seamless 
were our specialties, we 
to concentrate on these.” 

That meant an end to hodgepodge 
diversification. Sisto 
seven non-steelmaking subsidiaries 
into the Republic Industrial Corp., got 
rid of them by spinning Republic off 
to Barium stockholders. “I know all 
about diversification now,” says he 
‘Let me tell you it’s for the birds.” 

A New Mill. But Sisto also now 
realized that Barium had a long way 
to go if it wanted to be competitive 
in good times and bad. Something had 
to be done about Barium’s old-fash- 
ioned, inefficient steel mills. Sisto 
thought he knew exactly what Barium 
needed: a new, integrated, 800,000- 
ton steel mill to be built on a site 
near Trenton, N. J., within a stone’s 
throw of U. S. Steel’s giant new Fair- 
less Works. That, Sisto figured, would 
make Barium competitive in basic 
steelmaking, enable it to put its olde 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS’ (CONVAIR DIV.) B-58 HUSTLER: 


even the designers were surprised 
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MAINTENANCE 


SAVES MORE MONEY 
THAN IT COSTS 


Les always a temptation to let needed repairs on your home go 
“until next year.” But common sense tells you that proper main- 
tenance mow will cost you far less in the long run. 


On the Union Pacific Railroad, we believe in keeping our entire 
transportation system, throughout the thirteen Western states 
we serve, in first-class condition all the time. 






In 1956, for example, our bill for maintenance of right- 
of-way, structures and equipment totaled nearly 133 mil- 
lion dollars. More millions go into the constant improve- 
ment of our propery. 


The result is that Union Pacific can offer shippers the fast, mod- 
ern freight transportation they need, and passengers the superbly 
comfortable, enjoyable and safe travel that brings them back, 
time after time, to the road that serves more of the West than 
any other railroad. 
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facilities on a standby basis for use 
only when the steel business was 
booming. To keep the cost within 
bounds, he announced, Barium would 
use the lower-cost oxygen process 
instead of costly open hearths. 

All this, nevertheless, may be easier 
said than done. The new project will 
cost a cool $47 million. Barium’s total 
assets amount to just $47 million. At 
last report its net working capital 
equaled just over $11 million. Where 
is the money coming from? 

A Tough Nut. Sisto admits the fin- 
nancing will be a tough nut to crack. 
But he hopes that General Electric, 
a longtime customer for Barium’s 
steel plates, can be persuaded to help 
with a loan. He is counting on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which stands 
to gain a profitable new customer, to 
build necessary handling facilities. 
Sisto also thinks he will have US. 
Steel on his side, since Big Steel 


BARIUM’S SISTO: 
needed—one $47-million mill 


would stand to gain support in its 
campaign to open the Delaware River 
to heavy shipping, which would be a 
big boon to its Fairless Works. 

Such moral and financial backing 
could be a big help, but in the end 
Sisto will certainly need money from 
the public. Already he has raised $10 
million by the sale of a $10 million 
issue of convertible debentures. But 
when Barium goes to the investment 
bankers for more help, it would seem 
to have several strikes against it. One 
is its feast-and-famine profit record. 
Another is the condition of the money 
market, which has forced the bankers 
to turn away borrowers with far 
stronger balance sheets than Barium. 

Pro & Con. But Sisto will also carry 
several effective arguments in his 
briefcase. The U.S.’ seemingly insati- 





able demand for steel over the next 
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few years will be one. Barium’s cur- 
rently prosperous earnings statement 
will be another. With the shipbuilding 
and heavy construction industries 
gulping down large amounts of plate 
and structurals, Barium is flourishing, 
even with its relatively decrepit plant. 
In the first six months of 1957, Bar- 
ium racked up $59.7-million sales, 6% 
more than in 1956. Profits, however, 
shot up 15% to $3.3 million. The gain 
was impressive. Whether Barium 
would be able to keep up the pace 
over the rest of the year remained an 
open question: during the last seven 
months, Sisto will have only his steel 
plants working for him. He, however, 
is not worried. “That,” he says, “is 
diversification enough for me.” 


AIRCRAFT 


SELECTIVITY 


No wonder planemakers are 
tearing their hair. Faced with 
cutbacks in plane orders, 
they turned eagerly to mis- 
siles. Now the Pentagon is 
slashing there, too. 


RESPONDING to an urgent summons | 
from Washington, top executives of | 
the aircraft industry hurried to the | 
Pentagon one day several weeks ago. | 
Was more bad news in the offing? | 


The Air Force, faced with the prob- 
lem of keeping its missile program 


running on a tighter pocketbook, had | 


been honing the axe for many of its 
planemaking projects. USAF Secre- 


tary James Douglas warned the air- | 
craft builders to tighten their belts. | 
Cautioned he: “We've been in a | 
period when we could do almost 











MONEY 
FOR MISSILES 
Military spending for guided missiles still 
trails aircraft outlays, but it is rising fast 
while plane procurement declines. 
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FRIENDLY COMPETITION 
INCREASES OIL PRODUCTION 


THE OIL BUSINESS is highly competitive. From the 
scramble for good oil leases to selling gasoline on 
the corner, oil companies never let up in the com- 
petitive battle. 


WHEN OIL WAS EASIER TO FIND some oil companies 
drilled fast; pumped oil until production went 
down, then moved to another location where new 
wells were flowing. Consequently, much good oil 
was left in the ground under the old wells because 
it was just too much trouble and too expensive to 
get it out. 








FINALLY OIL BECAME MORE DIFFICULT TO FIND. Deeper 
wells were drilled at ever-increasing costs. It was 
then that new ways were found to squeeze more oil 

from many of the old wells — this is conservation. 








NEW PRODUCING METHODS GOT RESULTS. However, it is 
often desirable to drill new wells near the old 
ones so water or gas can be forced into the 
formation, thereby pushing oil up the pipe to the 
top of the original well. Drilling these extra 
wells costs a great deal of money. So, it was de- 
cided to make arrangements to use other nearby 
wells, already drilled by competing companies, for 
gas or water injection. This cooperative venture 
is called “unitization." 





THIS YEAR Sunray will participate in from 20 to 25 
new unitization projects. This means that the Com- 
pany should add more than 20 million barrels of oil 
to its reserves. The new oil will be produced for 
the benefit of all America in a continuing conser- 
vation effort of which the oil industry is proud. 


D-X is the brand name of quality products manufactured 
by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 


PRODUCERS 
REFINERS 
MARKETERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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VORTHROP’S SM-62 SNARK IN FLIGHT: 


everything in development and pro- 
curement that was desirable. In the 
future we must be highly selective.” 

The Axe Falls. To most planebuilders 
Douglas’ remark meant that the axe 
would fall heavily on contracts for 
manned aircraft. But by the middle 
of last month the Air Force was get- 
ting choosy about missile orders as 
well. To medium-sized Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc. of Hawthorne, Cal. went a 
$73-million contract for its SM-62 
Snark, a pilotless hydrogen bomb 
carrier with a range of 5,000 miles. 

But little more than a week later, 
the Air Force acted again, abruptly 
halted work on North American 
Aviation’s Navaho intercontinental 
missile. The cutoff came after $500 
million hac been spent on develop- 
ment. It ‘interrupted contracts in 
force totali:g more than $100 million. 

Although: the grounded Navaho, 
with its rant-jet engines, could fly two 
or three tires as fast as the less-than 
700-mph speed of the jet-powered 
Snark, bot]! are “air-breathing” mis- 
siles and thus cannot fly above the 
earth’s atnyosphere. Neither, there- 
fore, can pfovide what the Pentagon 
wants most} an intercontinental bal- 
listic missife, capable of rocketing 
from U.S. :bases above the earth’s 
atmosphere: at speeds hitting as high 
as 15,000 mh and hitting targets well 
inside the ‘soviet Union. 

Snark vs. Navaho. Northrop’s Snark, 
however, héd one pressing advantage 
over North: American’s Navaho: it 
was ready for production; the Navaho 
was not quite. So rather than proceed 
with both at a time when rapid prog- 
ress on the Atlas and Titan inter- 
continental ballistic missiles threatens 
to outmode them, the Air Force de- 
cided to drop the Navaho, proceed 
with the Snark as an interim weapon. 

For missile builders in aircraft and 
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this was the one that got there first 


electronic industries alike, the Navaho 
cancellation seemed to presage fur- 
ther winnowing of the 40-odd known 
missile projects. This was confusing 
at best, demoralizing at worst, com- 
ing as it did on top of the cutbacks 
in conventional aircraft orders by the 
Pentagon. Appropriately enough, the 
risk of cancellation loomed greatest 
where the rewards were highest. 
Currently there is little competition 
in such specialty items as the Army’s 
anti-pillbox Lacrosse missile made by 
Glenn L. Martin Co. or the air-to- 
underwater Petrel being developed 
by Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
But these products command com- 
paratively small attention in the mis- 
sile budget picture. 

The Competitors. It is, however, in 
the big money ICBMs and IRBMs 
(intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles) that the stakes stand strato- 
sphere high. Here is where more 
heavy competition is shaping up. 
Right now General Dynamics and 


Glenn L. Martin have the inside track. 

In mid-1955, less than a year after 
General Dynamics’ Convair division 
had decided to resurrect its Atlas 
ICBM project, the Air Force put 
Glenn L. Martin to work on the Titan, 
a missile similar to the Atlas but 
highly improved. Soon, unless the 
Atlas reaches operational status well 
ahead of the Titan, the Air Force 
will likely be forced to make a choice, 
just as it did between Snark and 
Navaho. 

In the intermediate range ballistic 
missile field, where range shortens to 
1,500 miles, all three services have 
missiles under development. Here, 
too, competition is hot, heavy and 
often bitter. At the moment, the 
nearest thing to an operational IRBM 
is the Jupiter, developed by the 
Army’s Redstone Arsenal in Alabama 
and manufactured by Chrysler. To 
date it is the only IRBM known to 
have been successfully fired and 
flown over its full range. Jupiter's 
major competitor is Douglas Air- 
craft’s Thor, which is still being tested 
by the Air Force. If the Army is 
forced to turn over its IRBM program 
to the Air Force, one of the two mis- 
siles is almost certain to be dropped. 

Triton’s Try. Still another battle for 
missile money is shaping up in the 
Navy, where the weapons must be 
designed specifically for ship or sub- 
marine launching. McDonnell’s in- 
termediate range Triton, an advanced 
type of air-breather, may be shoved 
out of Navy planning by Lockheed’s 
Polaris, a true IRBM which some 
aircraft experts regard as a more ad- 
vanced missile than either the Jupiter 
or the Thor. Both projects, however, 
are still in a rather early develop- 
ment stage. Commented one Navy 
officer last month: “What it all boils 
down to is oversized bullets versus 
undersized planes.” 





TEST VERSION OF NORTH AMERICAN’S NAV AHO: 
$500 million went gurgling down the drain 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 7 OF A SERIES 


Big Top...or Back Yard 


Goodyear Plays a Part in America’s Recreation 


Pliofiex, Pliovic, Vitafilm—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Wherever fun-loving Americans look, they see equip- 
ment containing Goodyear materials. Tarpaulins to 
weather-proof major league baseball diamonds and 
other playing fields across the country are made of 
Pliovic vinyl-coated nylon. And so are the flame-resis- 
tant tops of carnival, circus and outdoor-theater tents. 


Recreation rooms in homes become more attractive 
and serviceable, thanks to Goodyear’s durable, easy- 
cleaning Vinyl Flooring and Goodyear Rubber Floor- 
ing. Outdoors, youngsters grow tan and _ healthy, 
splashing about in inflatable swimming pools for 
which Goodyear provides long-lasting Vinylfilm. They 
are kept safe—and out of mischief—with delightful 
toys created from such products as Plioflex Rubber. 
Picnic supplies, children’s playthings and numerous 
other recreation goods are protected. from factory to 
consumer, in Pliofilm and Vitafilm, Goodyear’s trans- 
parent packaging material. 


At home, at work.and at play, people find Goodyear 
materials . . . chemicals, films and flooring . . . in- 
creasingly useful and desirable. The same is true of 
the company’s many other products: tires . . . indus- 
trial rubber goods . . . aviation and aircraft products 
... foam products . . . shoe products . . . metal prod- 
ucts ... and dozens more for markets without number. 


TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















Wherever cars or trucks roll... 


What’s The Hertz Idea? It’s a growing 
world-wide idea of renting and leasing 
cars and trucks. It’s a modern idea—a 
new concept. It lives and thrives on giv- 
ing better service. 

Soaring in size and experience since 
1924, Hertz is the oldest and largest 
service of its kind! At last count Hertz 
offices numbered over 1,350 in more than 
900 cities around the world. More offices 
by far where you can rent, leave and 
make reservations for a car! 

And you get the kind of cars you like 
to drive. Choose from thousands of new 
Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Airs, Cadillacs, 
Oldsmobiles, Buicks, and other fine cars. 
Yours to rent for a day, week, by the 
month—or to lease on a yearly basis. 
Hertz also has thousands of Chevrolet, 
GMC or other sturdy trucks for you to 
rent or long-term lease. 

Here are the facts on a few of the many 
ways The Hertz Idea serves you. 


RENT A CAR—For business or pleasure 
you can rent a new Hertz car for a day, 
week —as long as you like. Just show your 
driver’s license and proper identification. 

You get the keys to a car that’s ex- 
pertly maintained—cleaner, more de- 
pendable. A car fully equipped—from 
radio to power steering! 

Here’s important news, too. Now, 
Hertz lets you ‘Rent it here . . . Leave 
it there’’ nation-wide at no extra charge! 
(on rentals of $25.00 or more). 

In any Hertz city you can rent a new 
car, drive it to any other city and leave 
it at the Hertz office there. Still, you pay 
only the regular rate! The national aver- 
age is just $7.85 a day, plus 8 cents a mile 
(lower by the week). And that includes 
all gasoline and oil you use en route... 
and proper insurance. Besides the Hertz 
charge card, we honor all air, rail, Diners’ 
Club and hotel credit cards. 

(Travel tip: Get to your destination 


faster by plane or train. Rent a new Hertz 
car for use there. Or drive it to the Hertz 
office in any other city and /eave it. Con- 
tinue on your way by plane or train.) 
To be sure of a car at your destination 
—anywhere—use Hertz’ quick and effi- 
cient reservation service. Call your local 
Hertz office. We’re listed under ‘‘Hertz’’ 
in alphabetical phone books everywhere! 


TRUCK LEASING—The Hertz long-term 
lease plan gives you all the advantages of 
private ownership without the worries. 
For Hertz furnishes everything —but the 
driver. Any size truck, tractor, or trailer 
you lease is properly engineered for the 
job by Hertz. It’s painted and lettered 
to your specifications by Hertz. It’s 
washed, greased, gassed, oiled, garaged 
and insured by Hertz. 

You get complete release of capital in- 
vestment. You pay for only the trucks 
you need and use. No more down-time 
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or idle-truck waste. And when you need 
an extra truck during peak loads or 
emergencies— you get it fast! 

What’s more, your weekly bills from 
Hertz provide a complete and accurate 
cost record. Overhead goes down. Tax 
advantages result. And Hertz pays the 
full cash value for present trucks—re- 
places them, when necessary, with modern 
GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks. 
Ask for a free Hertz analysis of your 
truck needs. No obligation, of course. 


CAR LEASING— Whether leasing as few 
as five cars or as many as 500, you and 
your firm enjoy all the greater advan- 
tages Hertz car leasing offers. 

With Hertz, you end problems of car 
ownership and maintenance. You free 
frozen capital. You put representatives 
in fine cars that lend prestige. Cars that 
are always kept in peak condition—re- 
paired and greased at no extra cost. 


RPAITROADS 


theres The Hertz Idea! 


You get new cars at regular intervals, 
too—saves you a load of time-taking de- 
tail work. And you have unrestricted use 
of every car at all times. 


TRUCK RENTAL— A cleaner, more depend- 
able Chevrolet, GMC or other rugged 
truck can be rented for personal use or 
business. Use it for an hour, a day, week 
or longer. If you need an extra truck to 
keep deliveries rolling, just call and order 
it. Any size—% ton, 1 ton, 2 ton in van, 
panel, stake or pickup body style. Or if 
you’re moving and you'd like to cut costs, 
rent a Hertz truck and drive it yourself. 
You can move all your things for half 
what you’d ordinarily pay. National 
average rate for a 12-foot van is only 
$8.75 a day, plus 9% cents a mile—in- 
cluding gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 
To rent any of these easy-to-drive 
Hertz trucks, just show your proper 
driver’s license and identification. 
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THAT'S THE HERTZ IDEA 
it’s getting bigger every day 
The Hertz Idea makes sense to countless 
thousands of people around the world. 


It’s big... and 
Because 


It truly has universal appeal! For full 
details on any phase of The Hertz Idea, 
simply write to Hertz in Chicago. You 
can also get details on a few of the Hertz 
franchises still available to qualified in- 
terests. Write: Hertz Rent A Car, 218 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 

















“WHAT D’YOU 
SEE, MISTER?”’ 





The future, son! New homes, new towns, new 
industry ...in the Heartland of America! 





























* * * 





The natural gas pipeline surveyor is a symbol 
of progress . . . of residential and industrial 
growth in that part of America’s Heartland 
served by Columbia Gas System. 





In Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland, and southern New 
York, the demand for natural gas keeps 
mounting rapidly. Ten years ago, Columbia 
delivered 231 billion cubic feet of gas to the 
homes, businesses, and industries it serves. 
Last year, that figure rose to 605 billion. In 
1961, it is estimated that the System’s custom- 
ers will require 845 billion cubic feet annually. 





Columbia Gas System companies look to the 
future by planning and building to meet these 
increasing needs for natural gas . . . to keep 
pace with the phenomenal growth of Amer- 
ica’s Heartland. 





THE COLUM 
SYSTEM, INC. 


‘COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 











CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company, 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Trarismission Corporation. COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Lightand Heat Company, ColumbiaGasof New York, Inc., Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 








RAILROADS 


ROUGH RIDE 


The railroads are counting 
heavily on a freight rate in- 
crease. But that in itself can 
hardly solve their problems. 


How are the railroads faring in the 
1957 boom? As a whole not very well 
—and the stock market has reflected 
their flagging fortunes, with the Dow- 
Jones rail average still selling some 
19% below its 1956 high when the 
industrials are back near the top. 

The statistics so far have been 
hardly comforting to harassed railroad 
men. Ever since January, railroad car- 
loadings have been on the downgrade. 
For the first half of 1957 they were 
running an ominous 6% under those of 
the year before. Groaned one railroad- 
man last month: “This is an intensely 
competitive prosperity and our in- 
dustry is just too strait-jacketed by 
regulation to keep up.” 

Revenue Paradox. Paradoxically, the 
industry’s operating revenues, at least 
for the first five months of 1957, did 
not mirror the slump. They had actu- 
ally crept up by a little less than 1%. 
But railroadmen were deriving little 
satisfaction from that fact. “Rising 
rates,’ lamented a prominent Wall 
Street rail analyst, “are masking the 
fact that the rail business simply is 
not as good as it should be in these 
boom times.” 

The fact was that the roads were 
carrying fewer tons of freight but 
getting more money for each ton— 
due to the two freight increases 
granted last year by the ICC. But the 
higher rates, as things turned out, 
had done little more than help offset 
rising costs. With traffic down, the 
higher fares brought in little extra 
revenue on an over-all basis; it was 
not enough to cover higher: operating 
costs. Result: railroad profits were 
down a jolting 11.4%. 

There were a few isolated bright 
spots in the general gloom. Thanks 
to a flood tide of bituminous coal 
traffic, the Pocahontas roads and such 
neighbors as the Western Maryland 
and the Reading fared well. But in 
the South and in the drought-parched, 
flood-ravaged Southwest, things gen- 
erally went from bad to worse (see 
table). In part, these roads had fared 
less well at the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Last Decem- 
ber, when the ICC granted a 7% rate 
increase to the Eastern roads, the 
Western roads got only 5%, while 
the Southern roads, laggard in going 
before the commission, settled for a 
5% increase effective in late February. 
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Total 
Revenues 


DOWNGRADE 


In 1957's first five months, higher freight rates kept revenues 
steady even though carloadings declined. But earnings were down in 
the majority of cases. Right now railroadmen's hopes for an earn- 
ings improvement hinge largely on an expected rate increase. 


% Change 
From 1956 





Per Share 
Earnings 


% Change 
From 1956 








New England 
$ 36.9 
69.1 


Boston & Maine 
New Hoven 
Great Lakes 
36.3 
72.4 
319.7 
72.4 


Lackawanna 

Erie 

New York Central 
Nickel Plate 
Central Eastern 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


196.1 
418.3 
59.9 
24.2 


Reading 

Western Maryland 
Pocahontas 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 


Virginian 


177.0 
106.1 
28.0 
Northwestern 

Chicago & North Western 
Milwaukee 

Great Northern 

Northern Pacific 


90.0 
101.9 
104.7 

73.4 


Central Western 

247.8 
85.4 
34.4 

268.9 

206.2 


Santa Fe 

Rock Island 
Rio Grande 
Southern Pacific 


Union Pacific 


South Western 
Missouri Pacific 125.1 
St. Louvis-San Francisco 54.0 
Southern 

Atlantic Coast Line 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Ilinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


74.1 
35.8 
121.9 
88.7 
725 
114.5 


*1956 deficit: $1.90 
++1956 deficit: $14.70 





— 0.1 0.59 


+23.6 


- 26 1.20 + 1.7 


+ 0.6 


+1956 deficit: $3.65 
***1956 deficit: 


0.6% d$1.41 
3.5 d 1.49 


1.8 d 0.32 


3.2 1.40 
0.7 1.42 


0.5 3.62 
1.1 0.84 
2.2 2.77 
8.5 5.49 


49 3.23 
8.6 2.84 
5.71 


1.2 3.59 upit 

1.0 0.57 upc 
1.0 1.36 — 3.5 
0.1 1.23 + 08 


3.3 0.79 
6.8 1.56 17.0 
8.2 2.48 +22.8 
2.3 2.54 49 


13.2 


0.3 0.79777 
3.1 0.37 


—19.4 
—67.0 


2.8 2.20 —116 
2.6 0.67 —57.1 
0.7 1.99 —32.8 
0.2 3.65 —22.8 
1.75 10.3 
2.9 1.95 11.0 


**1956 profit: $0.85 


++ Tper class A share 


$1.34 








High-Rated Hopes. Thus though last 
year’s boosts had done little more 
than slow down the slump, the in- 
dustry last month was back at the 
same stand. In Washington, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
examining the industry’s latest peti- 
tion for a freight rate increase.* This 
one, perhaps too hopefully, was de- 
signed not merely to offset rising costs 
but to provide the industry with a 
better return on its investment. To 
effect this, the Eastern railroads asked 
for 15%, the Western roads for 17%, 
and the Southern roads (the Southern 


*The Southern’s President Harry A. De- 
Butts abstained. Said he: “Large rate in- 
creases reduce our income by driving busi- 
ness away, and, therefore, we do not want 
to raise our rates if we can avoid doing so. 
The way to increase our net is to increase 
our volume.” 


Railway excepted) for 10%. 

Chances were slim that the ICC 
would agree to all that the industry 
asked. But Washington pundits pre- 
dict the ICC will come through with 
a 12% to 15% increase for the Eastern 
and Western roads. In the South, 
very heavy hold-downs on such com- 
modities as sand and gravel were ex- 
pected to reduce the total rise to well 
under 10% even if the commission 
nominally granted that much. 

Long-Run, Short-Run. At any rate, un- 
less carloadings slumped further, a 
freight boost of the size being talked 
about would go a long way toward 
putting the industry at least tempo- 
rarily back on the profit track. Even 
without it, the earnings comparisons 
in the next few months can hardly 
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for fiscal year ended April 30 1957 1956 1955 





NET INCOME SOUTHERN’S DE pe dee 
Before income taxes... $10,761,190 $ 7,927,731 ee oem 
After income taxes... 6,046,190 4,617,731 help but look good: last year many 
Percent of sales... 8.4% 8.3% roads were hard hit by the steel strike. 
Per share of stock... 2... $2.55 $2.12 This comparative improvement, fol- 


lowed by a hefty fare boost might go 
SHAREHOLDERS a long way toward restoring the rail- 
Shares outstanding—year average 2,371,787* 2,176,268* roads to Wall Street favor. 
Number of shareholders 6,785 3,769 3,372 But the longer run is by no means 
7 so rosy. Many transportation men 
Vour-cad oqsity SLI SL STS claim that every increase in fares 
Cash dividends paid ‘ $2,251,012 $1,573,582 $973,783 causes more shippers to desert rail- 
per share of stock $1.00 $ 15 $ 50 roads for trucks. And, as one worried 
Stock distributions 100% 5% 25% treasurer put it: “So long as we have 


SALES inflation, an industry as regulated as 
railroading is going to have one hell 
Dollar volume $71,921,997 $55,612,848 $50,187,453 of a time keeping rates rising as fast 
Refined products and services _ 68,627,419 53,151,719 47,888,260 as costs.” 

Crude oil and gas 3,294,578 2,461,128 2,298,193 


ANNUAL GROWTH CHEMICALS 





$16,764,698 $5,952,574 $ 3,129,193 
12,528,542 9,902,637 8,517,833 

147273) 1,071,639 s«932.414 IMPERIAL 
73,444,026 20,262,620 ‘18,584,390 CHEMIST 


$ 4918420 $3,951,776  $ 3,410,391 
Resourceful in chemistry, 


“Adjusted fer 2 tor 1 stock split and stock dividends. skilled in world trade, Sir 


: : Alexander Fleck’s Imperial 
nay aan erg felon Chemica! Industries tna 
maki. 4 2 eee ing an impressive bid for 

COSDEN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


world markets. 
619 Petroleum Building 
Big Spring, Texas 


Last year, as the ogre of inflation 
glared balefully at them, British gov- 
ernment planners asked leaders of 
| basic industry to agree to a voluntary 
NEXT ISSUE: | price freeze. No one cooperated with 
| greater willingness than  white- 
HOW GOOD ARE THE MUTUAL FUNDS—1957? Again this year Forses thatched, sharp-eyed Sir Alexander 
takes a penetrating look at mutual fund performances, applies three tough | Fleck, 68-year-old chairman of Lon- 
yardsticks to no less than 230 funds. don’s Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.,* after du Pont and Union Car- 
Fores, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F1025 | | bide the world’s largest chemical com- 

Please send me Fores for the period checked: | pany. 
FORBES | 0 1 Year $6 OC) 2 Years $9 Without ICI’s cooperation, White- 
; 0) Enclosed is remittance of $...  ( I will pay when billed. hall could hardly have launched the 
price-holding experiment at all: with 
| total sales last year of some $1,218.9 











*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, 6 1/16; low, 5. Dividend 
: ne ya (1956) : 14c. ae 4d pay- 

out: ie. arnings per share (1956): 57c. 
Single copy 5vc Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. Total assets: $1,655.1 Million. Ticker symbol: 
; IMP. 
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million, the giant chemical combine 
is as important to Britain’s economy 
as du Pont, Union Carbide and Allied 
Chemical all rolled together would 
be for the U.S. 

The Thaw. But when government 
edict thawed the year-long price 
freeze last month by permitting the 
government-controlled Coal Board to 
hike prices, no man was more relieved 
than Sir Alexander. “For the future,” 
declared he firmly, “we’ll adjust prices 
by market conditions.” Holding the 
price line had been a costly process 
for ICI: prices had been held down 
but costs were not. Despite the freeze 
on prices, ICI managed to boost sales 
6% over 1955’s $1,150.8 million. Yet 
operating profits, nicked by rising 
costs, fell from $158 million to $149.8 
million. 

Foreign Competition. Sir Alexander 
believes he has reversed this trend 
of rising sales and falling profits: with 
the freeze off, he raised prices on 
many ICI lines by as much as 4%. Had 
the price freeze been his only prob- 
lem Sir Alexander thus could have 
breathed easier last month. Domestic 
prices, however, were only part of 
the trouble. Last year ICI sold 25% 
of its output of some 12,000 different 
chemicals in highly competitive for- 
eign markets from Pakistan to Latin 
America. 

“Your company,” Sir 
warned stockholders recently, “is 
greatly dependent on the _ export 
business, where the burden of in- 
creased costs is especially serious. 
Unless our competitive position in 
world markets is strengthened, great 
opportunities will be missed.” His 
point was well taken because Imperial 
Chemical must compete with some of 
the shrewdest competition in heavy 
industry today. 

For all of Britain’s reputation as a 
world trader, ICI is something of a 
neophyte in the rough-and-tumble of 


Alexander 





LOW PROFIT 
PRESSURE 


Britain's big 1.C.1. trails its chief 
American rivals in margins. A 
voluntary price freeze, now abandoned, 
kept I.C.L.’s profits abnormally low. 





du 
Pont 


Atty 
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the international chemical game. Pre- 
war, ICI had been able to sit com- 
fortably behind Imperial tariff bar- 
riers and leave non-British markets 
to others. 

But Sir Alexander, like the two 
chairmen who preceded him, watches 
international markets carefully, has 
upped exports by 25% to $205 mil- 
lion in the past three years alone. To 
do this the canny Scotsman has beefed 
up ICI’s selling network and plants in 
no less than 42 countries. He has blue- 
printed $70 million worth of capital 
expansion outside Britain in the next 
few years alone. 

Hands Across the Sea. From its very 
formation in 1926 through at least the 
end of World War II, ICI had been a 
staunch believer in the cartel and the 
quietly conceived gentlemen’s agree- 


SIR ALEXANDER FLECK: 
he’ll let the market call the tune 


ment. Born when four different Brit- 
ish chemical companies merged to 
combat Germany’s mighty I. G. Far- 
ben, ICI represented Britain’s some- 
what belated bid for a foothold in 
world chemical markets. 

In those early days, ICI found a 
good friend and willing ally in big 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours. ICI 
and du Pont shared patents and proc- 
esses, split between themselves 
ownership of Canadian Industries, 
Ltd. and agreed to leave each other’s 
basic markets untouched. For ex- 
ample, du Pont was for many years 
the sole U.S. licensee of ICI’s poly- 
ethylene process, while ICI had ex- 
clusive British rights to make du 
Pont’s nylon. 

In the end, U.S. Justice Department 
insistence ended the du Pont-ICI 
partnership on antitrust grounds. 
World War II, before that, had al- 
ready weakened Britain’s economic 
hold on many former colonial areas. 


-—~ CHEMIST TO THE WORLD — 


Britain's ICI's exports alone 
would provide the volume for 
a fair-sixed chemical com- 
pany, as big, say as Hercules 
Powder. Here is ICI's exports 
breakdown. 


Sales 

Territory (millions of dollars) 
Europe $52.4 
Middle East 12.0 
India, Pakistan, Burma 

and Ceylon 34.7 
Far East 174 
Africa 26.9 
North America 21.46 
Central & South America 23.8 
Australasia 


TOTAL 











ICI, no longer able to count on cartels 
and colonialism, had to get out and 
fight for business. 

Faced with all this, the big British 
firm has done a remarkably good job 
on both selling and research. But it 
has had to fight to get and keep mar- 
kets in such European countries as 
France, Holland and Switzerland. Its 
toughest competitors again are the 
successor companies to I. G. Farben, 
but the markets are bitterly con- 
tested by such other formidable firms 
as Italy’s Montecatini. Says a com- 
pany spokesman, with characteristic 
British understatement: “These are 
fiercely competitive markets.” Never- 
theless, Continental Europe, once a 
virtual chemical fief of Germany, has 
become ICI’s biggest foreign market, 
surpassing (see table) such tradi- 
tional ICI markets as India and South- 
east Asia. 


Hard on Profits. Yet all this has 
been somewhat hard on _ profits. 
Though it is practically the sales equal 
of giant Union Carbide, ICI’s pretax 
profits last year were just over half 
as large as the U.S. company’s. Du 
Pont, on sales which were just 57% 
higher than ICI’s, earned before taxes 
more than three times as much from 
operations. 

Can ICI, with its slimmer profits 
and limited home market, continue 
to compete on the international chem- 
ical scene? Answers Sir Alexander: 
“We must.” For Britain, ICI’s success 
is more than a balance sheet matter. 
As an industry, chemistry is far less 
dependent on natural raw materials 
than most other major businesses; it 
is in just such industries that raw 
materials-poor Britain must excel if 
it is to continue as a great industrial 
power. Says Sir Alexander simply 
and with a note of profound confi- 
dence: “We are engaged in an in- 
dustry where the native genius of 
our people can work to full ad- 
vantage.” 
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NATURAL GAS 


THE GROWING 
INCH 


Texas Eastern has some 

bright ideas for extracting 

even more profits from its 
pipelines. 











In the profitable annals of pipeline 

| finance, few transactions can match 

. for sheer money-making virtuosity 

Sales triple Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.’s* 
purchase of the Big and Little Big 

& Inch pipelines. The two pipelines, 
earn Ings quintuple which had been built by the Govern- 
| ment to carry oil during World War 

II, were put on the block as war 
surplus in 1947. The successful bidders 
were a group of investors headed by 
millionaire-contractors George and 
Herman Brown who offered $143 mil- 
Net sales... $9,009,729 _. . $3,053,054 | lion, some $3 million more than the 

set enonings .... $466,796 _.. $92,062 oe a cost Bi queen 
Sciitenetiniie $.82 $.35 espite e awesome price, the 


Brown group swung the sale on a 
Cash flow per share... . $1.23 ... $65 shoestring. All told, they put up just 


a PS - 769,425 259,255 $150,000 in cash. A mortgage bond 

Total assets $8,768,201 _. $2,150,739 issue provided $120 million and a sale 
Stockholders’ equity... . $2,937,434 $825,061 of stock to the public another $30 
Deprec. and Amort. $235,988 $77,203 million-plus. 


By last month, the war surplus 
Total employees 1,050 240 lines had mushroomed into a $628 
Technical employees i 350 25 million giant, ranked in size only by 
Plant space (sq. ft.) 130,000 Tennessee Gas Transmission and 
merger-minded El] Paso Natural Gas 
The Brown Brothers’ $150,000 invest- 
ment was now worth nearly $29 mil- 
lion, the public’s $30 million nearly 

$96 million. 


HIGHLIGHTS YEAR ENDED YEAR ENDED 
APRIL 30, 1957 APRIL 30, 1956 


Topping both sales and earnings for the four preceding fiscal years combined, 


Topp Industries submits a growth record for fiscal 1957 that sets a goal for *Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
2 : H (1957) : high, 2714: low, 2314. Dividend (1956) 
future gains. Compared to 1956, net sales tripled and net earnings were 5 times $1.40. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.40. Earnings 


: er share (1956): $2.04. ssets 6 
as large. Earnings per share amounted to 82 cents. million , ee ee 


growth and diversification during 1957 


Acquisition of Haller, Raymond & Brown, Inc., State College, Pa., placed Topp 
Industries in the forefront of electronic research and development 


Acquisition of Heli-Coil Corporation, Danbury, Conn., opened up a world-wide 
industrial market independent of the national defense program 





Pacing the expansion of electronics, America’s fastest-growing industry, Topp 
faces the future with the confidence of youth, the proof of achievement, and 
with solid strength in products, personnel and financial position 


For a copy of the 1957 Annual Report, just off the press, write or wire Mr. Peter 
H. Stanton, Vice President — Finance and Administration. 


TOPP INDUSTRIES, INC. 


8907 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 


TEXAS EASTERN’S CARPENTER: 
he pulled a profitable switch 
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OC f inpustries REPORTS 





AMERICAN 
CAR & FOUNDRY 


ADVANCED 
PRODUCTS 





NUCLEAR PRODUCTS— 
SHIPPERS ERCO 
CAR UNE 


CARTER 
CARBURETOR 








The fiscal year ended April 30, 1957 
was outstanding in QCf history, measured SUMMARY OF THE 58th —— ee bs 

. ° sca’ r Ended ril 
in terms of business volume, net earnings ~ : 


1957 1956 
and constructive development. an eee 

ACF industries, incorporated and 

: F consolidated subsidiaries $9,033,000 $8,008, 00( 
The company’s growth during recent years is due SHPX group of companies (not consol- 


in large part to carefully planned diversification 105,000 == 
‘ : ; $9,818,000 $8,593,000 

pointed toward maximum use of its talents and OE AES 

facilities. In 1956-57 further internal $6.08 

diversification has been accomplished by arin. <2 geet catctgamabees 


development of important new products. OS ee ee 











and C 





$294,592,000  $245,585,000 
13,414,000 10,958,000 


f. 56,507,000 53,650,000 
aoe 4.00 4.00 
ac INDUSTRIES ~ ‘ Wome 137.467 


1,412,714 1,260,167 





INCORPORATED 
30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK 8, N. Y, 
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5 BIGGER INCH // 


H Here is Texas Eastern’s 










































ummm Petroleum products system 
—— Natural gas system 


















Inching Ahead. Wall Street, under- 
standably, was impressed. So last 
month all eyes were on Orville S. 
Carpenter, the man who supervised 
the public financing of the two lines 
and is now president of Texas Eastern. 
Carpenter was turning his -hhand to 
two more potentially profit-making 
deals. 












With Federal Power Commission 
approval, Carpenter started convert- 
ing 1,168 miles of the Little Big Inch 
to carry gasoline and similar petro- 
leum products. This would not involve 
any loss of natural gas volume. Car- 
penter planned to expand the rest of 
his system to continue its present high 
rate of gas transmission. Then, for 
good measure, Carpenter plunged into 
the oil business, by offering one mil- 
lion shares of common stock for Tex- 
as’ La Gloria Oil and Gas Co. 


As Wall Street was quick to note, 
Carpenter had thus plucked two 
financial plums almost as juicy as the 
original pipelines. By setting part of 
his lines to carry gasoline, Carpenter 
will move a large segment of his 
system from under the strict regula- 
tory hand of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, with its insistence on a 6% 
maximum return on investment, to 
the more liberal jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Explains Carpenter: “This way you 
have a little more freedom of action.” 


Thirsty Market. Even better is the 
market Carpenter’s oil line will tap. 
By adding a spur from Moundsville, 
West Virginia, to Chicago, Texas 
Eastern’s silvery lines will pour Texas 
gasoline into one of the thirstiest 
parts of the nation, the Midwest, 
which has been boosting its 500,000 
barrel-a-day consumption by no less 
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than 20% a year, vs. a national in- 
crease of about 4% to 5%. 
Carpenter figures he will be able to 
move oil through his pipeline from 
Texas to Moundsville for an average 
price of 50c a barrel, well below the 
56c to 98c charged by his main com- 
petition: the slow-moving barges that 
ply the Mississippi. “I don’t know of 
any reason,” says Carpenter jupi- 
lantly, “why this line won’t increase 
our earnings by 35c to 50c a share.” 
Texas Gusher? La Gloria, which is 
committed to a heavy drilling pro- 
gram, probably will add only a few 
cents to earnings this year. But in 
time its hard-drilling crews could add 
considerably to Texas Eastern’s own 
reserves of natural gas, as well as giv- 
ing the pipeline company a measure 
of diversification in the booming oil 





LANGBOURNE WILLIAMS: 
a plunge for profits 


business. What’s more, one of the La 
Gloria refineries sits near the Little 
Big Inch, thus can be used as a source 
of supply for the products pipeline. 
“La Gloria,” predicts Carpenter suc- 
cinctly, “will earn its way—just like 
the products pipeline.” 


SULPHUR 


GAMBIT IN 
THE GULF 


Freeport Sulphur is counting 
on new wells in the Gulf of 
Mexico to give it a big boost. 


As president of the Freeport Sulphur 
Co.,* Langbourne M. Williams has 
always had to be satisfied with second 
best. Sitting comfortably atop the 
nation’s richest deposit of sulphur, 
Texas’ famed Boling Dome (the most 
prolific ever found) industry leader 
Texas Gulf Sulphur enjoyed a giant 
lead. For its part, Freeport was left 
to find its sulphur in the marshy, 
profit-cutting boglands of southern 
Louisiana. 

Golden Flood. Since his investment 
in the site was largely depreciated, 
Texas Gulf’s President Fred M. Nel- 
son could virtually boost his profits 
on demand, merely by turning the 
spigot that would pump boiling water 
down into the dome and bring up 
floods of golden sulphur. Williams, 
by contrast, had to offset fluctuations 
in sulphur demand by branching out 
into such relatively less profitable in- 
dustries as oil and gas, nickel and 
potash. Thus where Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur has handily paid out an average 
70% of its profit in dividends, Free- 
port has been limited to a lesser 57%. 

Not that Williams was really hard- 
pressed to make a dollar. No other 
business is quite so profitable as sul- 
phur. Consistently during the past 
five years, Freeport Sulphur has 
brought an average 22.9c of every 
sales dollar down to pretax profit, far 
more than even such top earners as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey (18c) and 
General Motors (17.9c). But by con- 
trast to its big rival, it was no great 
showing. Quite as consistently Texas 
Gulf Sulphur earns a fabulous 52c or 
so before taxes on every sales dollar. 
Such thick profit margins are the awe 
of Wall Streeters. Says one: “It 
makes the profits of every other in- 
dustry look pale in comparison.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
123; low, 86. Dividend (1956): $3. Indicated 
1957 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1956): 
$5.35. Total assets: $87.5 million. Ticker 
symbol: FT. 
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Offshore Splash. Last month, Lang- 
bourne Williams took what he hopes 
will be a big stride toward catching 
up with his big rival. In Washington, 
he finally obtained permission from 
the Interior Department to mine a 
rich deposit of sulphur which had 
been discovered by Humble Oil & 
Refining while looking for oil on a 
Government lease in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Though the sulphur itself lies in 45 
feet of water about six miles offshore, 
Williams’ crews expect little trouble 
in bringing it to the surface; in Louisi- 
ana they have been mining sulphur 
under similar conditions for years. 

Freeport is especially prepared to 
mine the underwater domes (the 
profits from which it will share 50-50 
with Humble). Traditionally, the big- 
gest expense in mining sulphur has 
been the tons of hot, fresh water used 
to melt the deposit for pumping to 
the surface. Out of necessity, Free- 
port had to learn how to use salt water 
instead of fresh in its Louisiana opera- 
tions, a process it keeps a closely 
guarded secret. Thus it will be able 
to cut costs by using the plentiful 
Gulf waters. 

Mexicans & Markets. But having and 
selling a commodity are two very 
different things. So vigorously have 
the infant, hard-fighting Mexican sul- 
phur companies bitten into foreign 
sulphur markets that a lot of the juice 
has been squeezed out. One recent 
sign of this: the tumble by Texas 
Gulf’s common stock to its lowest 
price in four years. 

But Freeport’s brass are not at all 
fazed by looming competition. Their 
view: “We’re in a number of other 
industries, and if there’s ever a glut 
in sulphur, all we have to do is store 
it until demand picks up.” 


AIRLINES 


RETURN TICKET 


U.S. carriers at last are get- 

ting a shot at the transpolar 

route to Europe, until now a 
foreign monopoly. 


Few sights are more sobering to U.S. 
airline executives than that of a for- 
eign carrier swooping down on the 
nation’s travel market, singing a siren 
song of faraway places, and wafting 
away planeloads of carefree citizens. 
Lately they have been treated to 
plenty of it. One after another, for- 
eign airlines have won entrée into 
inland U.S. cities, and the pile of ap- 
plications from others is still growing. 

Wind Change. Last month, for the 
first time, the wind for once blew in 
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the other direction. To two of the 
U.S.’ biggest international carriers, 
Pan American World Airways* and 
Trans World Airlines,t went CAB 
awards to fly the so-called “trans- 
polar” route from the West Coast to 
Europe in competition with Scandi- 
navian Airlines System (better 
known as SAS). “At last,” chortled 
one TWA official, “we’re getting an 
even break.” 

It was a lush plum. SAS, owned 
largely by the governments of Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, has made 
a profit on the route virtually from 
the day it started operation in 1954, 
despite the fact that its “polar” short- 
cut runs no closer than 1,500 miles of 
the North Pole.** By the end of last 
year, SAS could boast a phenomenal 
73% load factor on its polar flights, 
the highest on its international routes. 
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How Much Pie? The big question 
now is: will the transpolar route sup- 
port all three carriers? SAS, for one, 
is confident that it will, counts on 
still another big gain in its traffic 
this year. The figures back it up: as 
one CAB examiner pointed out, over 
the past two years, while transatlan- 
tic travel was rising 28%, West Coast- 
European traffic zoomed 95%. 

The benefits for TWA are likely to 
be less visible than for Pan Am, which 
does not now offer West Coast- 
Europe flights. Moreover, with four 
West Coast terminals and a fleet of 
new long-range DC-7Cs, Pan Am has 
an edge, is widely expected to all but 
dominate the route. 

If so, it will be no novelty. On the 
all important New York-Europe air- 
way, over which it competes with 
TWA and 11 foreign airlines, Pan Am 


POLAR SHORTCUT 
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TWA’s late president Ralph Damon 
tried to stem the tide in 1955 by 
offering a one-stop (New York) West 
Coast-London flight in Super G Con- 
stellations, which cut seven hours off 
SAS’s polar excursions to London via 
Copenhagen. But it was not enough, 
and both TWA and Pan Am pleaded 
for transpolar routes of their own. 

Last month they got them, will be- 
gin operations as soon as refueling 
facilities are set up at Frobisher Bay 
in Canada. TWA will fly out of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Pan 
Am from Portland and Seattle as well. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 


191%; low, 1419. Dividend (1956): 80c. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: 80c. Earnings r share 
(1956): $2.31. Total assets: $281.4 million. 
Ticker symbol: PN. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2014; low, 133%. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 poveut: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): d70c. Total assets: $196.0 million. 
Ticker symbol: TWA. 


**A defect remedied last February, when 
SAS’ Copenhagen-Anchorage-Tokyo flights 
began operating directly over the top of the 
world. 


boasts a solid one third of all pas- 
senger traffic. 

Pan Am’s own prediction of its 
transpolar take: an added $11.3 mil- 
lion gross revenues, perhaps $2.3 mil- 
lion net operating profit in the first 
full year of transpolar service. 


MONEY 


4% WITH SAFETY 


Uncle Sam now finds he must 

pay a tough 4% for medium- 

term money. Long-term mon- 

ey he can hardly borrow at 
all, 


By almost any standard, the US. 
Government is the world’s top credit 
risk. As recently as 1951, the Treas- 
ury was able to sell 30-year bonds at 
a yield of just 2.75%. In 1955, despite 
rising interest rates, the staggering 
$274.4 billion Federal debt cost just 
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$6.4 billion to service, an over-all in- 
terest cost of just 2.3%. 

But last month, such was the state 
of the money market that Treasury 
Secretary George Humphrey found he 
had to pay a whopping 4% to raise the 
$24 billion he needs to pay off bonds 
falling due this year. The 4% was not 
even for long-term money: Humphrey 
announced the Treasury would pay 
4% on an issue of certificates due in 
one year, 4% on notes due in four 
years but redeemable at 100 in two 
years, and 35% on certificates of in- 
debtedness due in four months. 

It was bad enough that this would 
be the-highest price the Treasury has 
paid for money since it sold a 44%4% 
issue during the Bank Holiday panic 
of 1933. But on top of this there was 
the matter of cost. Humphrey’s higher 
interest rates will add approximately 


$240 million a year to the cost of car- 
rying the national debt at a time when 
Congress is desperately struggling to 
trim the cost of running the Federal 
Government. 

Painful as it was to Humphrey and 
his incoming successor, Robert B. 
Anderson, the change was not quite 
so drastic as it sounded. The plain 
fact is that Wall Street already has 
sold Treasury issues down to a 4% 
yield basis. Treasury 2%s of 1963 late 
last month were quoted at 92c on the 
dollar. At that rate they would yield 
4% if held to maturity. The 2%s of 
1961 sold at 94c on the dollar, thus 
yielding just short of 4%.* 

*For high-bracket investors, existing issues 
actually carry higher effective after-tax 
yields than the new one. Reason: the differ- 
ence between market price and the eventual 
redemption price counts as capital gain 


rather than ordinary income, hence is tax- 
able at a much lower rate 


In one way, however, the situation 
was even more humiliating for the 
world’s top credit risk. Had Humph- 
rey wanted to sell really long-term, 
say 10, 20, or 30-year bonds, the 
chances are that he could not have 
marketed them at all for any reason- 
able cost. Conceded he: “There’s no 
market at all for long-term bonds at 
interest rates we'd like, or ought, to 
oey” 

The reason for this, said he, “is 
that so many people want money and 
are bidding for it.” To which Wall 
Stréeters last month were knowingly 
adding yet another explanation, a 
psychological one: the almost pan- 
icky fear of inflation which made 
many investors afraid to commit their 
money in bonds lest the bread they 
cast upon the waters eventually come 
back to them as half a loaf. 
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Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$30,000,000 
™ WASHINGTON WATER 


POWER COMPANY 


First Mortgage Bonds, 
4%2% Series due 1987 


Due July 1, 1987 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
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. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to loter revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


May June July 
141.0 136.0 
118.1 116.6 
100.5 100.3 
118.3 121.6 
161.4 168.4 


Production 
Employment 


Bank Debits. . 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
141.0 142.0 146.0 
118.0 118.2 118.6 
101.0 100.8 102.0 
120.4 121.4 114.2 
177.2 177.2 166.6 


Jan. Feb. 
146.0 146.0 
119.0 118.9 
100.5 100.8 
117.4 116.4 
161.5 161.9 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 


April May 
144.0 143.0 
120.6 120.5 
99.8 99.5 
114.6 117.4 
156.6 157.7 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


Recovery—Or Relapse 


Wuen last the writer ventured to 
occupy this space, the speculative 
community was endeavoring to re- 
cover its equilibrium after having 
experienced the January-February 
decline and the market was stabiliz- 
ing in the month of March within the 
narrow range of 468 to 478. The 
thought was ventured then that we 
would not witness the fulfillment of 
the dire predictions then current, but 
that the market would stabilize at a 
relatively high level despite the fact 
that it had consumed its normal time 
element for a bull movement and that 
the economy had approximately com- 
pleted the process of transferring 
liquid assets into fixed assets. In 
other words, that the liquidity ratios 
of corporations and individuals had 
declined to the lowest levels since the 
early 1930s and that a correction of 
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by Earle Rodney* 


this condition was called for. 

The thought was expressed that the 
speculative community was suffering 
from nothing more menacing than 
acrophobia. Since then a complete 
recovery has been made from that 
dread ailment. The fear vanished and 
the dread heights no longer terrified. 
Indeed so complete the cure, that the 
once dreaded heights are now scorned 
and the ear has become attuned to 
absorb the predictions, explanations 
and justifications of those pseudo- 
economists who seemingly always 
appear at times like these to explain 
why this time it is going to be 
different. 

We are asked to believe many 
things: first, that this time monetary 


*Mr- Rodney, Special Partner, 
Stone & Co., is a guest columnist for Mr. 
Sidney B. Lurie, who is on vacation. 


Hayden, 


controls will be ineffective against 
the new type of inflation. Pwo, that 
this new type of inflation now goes 
under the name of “Price-Wage In- 
flation.” Three, that an annual in- 
crease of 2% or 3% in the price level 
is to be considered normal, that it is 
a good thing, and that it insures con- 
tinued progress. 

So far as the effectiveness of mone- 
tary controls are concerned, this 
much may be said: when Secretary 
Humphrey in his testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee was 
asked whether the increasing cost of 
money would in the long run restrain 
the economy and bring down costs— 
in other words, stop the inflation— 
his reply was about the only one 
which could be given. He said: “It 
always has.” To which we might 
add “and it will again.” The fact 
that a series of increases in the re- 
discount rate which established a 
new record for rapidity within an 18 
month period has failed to stop it 
thus far has been due almost en- 
tirely to devices which have mate- 
rially increased the velocity of bank 
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EVEN TODAY... 


Only ONE MAN in 1000... 


KNOWS THE INVESTMENT PROFIT POTENTIAL OF 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


FOR EXAMPLE...DO YOU KNOW THAT:— 


$] 000 Aetna Life is now worth $14,280.00 
INVESTED Conn. General “ * - 42,620.00 
Continental se ea - 50,400.00 

ON Lincoln Natl «= “* = * ~~ 2,060.00 
JAN. 1,1943 | Southiand Lite “ “ “ 22,560.00 
IN THE Travelers gen - 10,120.00 
SHARES OF / WestCoastLife “ “ " 46,280.00 


We have prepared a NINTH and REVISED EDITION 
of our Special Bulletin entitled 


12 REASONS FOR INVESTING IN LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


which contains specific suggestions on stocks 
which we believe are attractive for investment today. 


A copy of this bulletin will be mailed for $1.00. 


Please use coupon below. 


J. H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1925 
Members Boston Stock Exchange 
85 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


J.H. GODDARD a@ CO., INC. 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please mail a copy of ag 9th and Revised Edition of Special Bulletin 
on Life Insurance Stocks. Enclosed is $1.00. 




















DON’T MAKE ANOTHER TRADE 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 


“How to Trade Commodities for Profit” 


The “EXPERT” knows and the novice will soon learn the need for guidance and know-how 
in commodities. 


pmong the important subjects covered in our new book “HOW TO TRADE COMMODITIES 
FOR PROFIT” are: 


@ An explanation of what causes Commodity 
Trends; 


@ How you will know when Buyers ore ia 
Price 


; command and the Trend is Up; 
@ How the market may be measured to de- @ How you will know when Sellers are 
termine the trend prices; stronger and the Trend is Down; 

You will enjoy the background material about the Commodity Market . . . what makes it tick, 
and its rt in our economy. 
A twenty-two year study of Buying and Selling in the Dow Jones Commodity Futures Index, 
complete with charts and commentary. 

pa: permit complete elaboration of the wealth of information contained in this book, 
but you will be interested to know it explains how you may adapt commodity trading to your 


investment program. 
Send @ month's trial of our 


$1.00 for today and ill also send free of 
a nena Sconedity Service, ‘ons om profit rleard for and soybeans for the 
years. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES . 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, California 











deposits. These acceleration devices 
have about worn themselves out. 

As for the so-called new type of 
inflation, namely “wage-price,” there 
just “ain’t no such animal.” There 
is only one kind of inflation, the cre- 
ation of too much money and credit 
with a consequent cheapening of its 
value and a general rise in prices. A 
wage-price spiral is one of the con- 
sequences of inflation. It is not an 
inflation and it is not a cause—it is 
an effect. Since neither unions nor 
industry have the power to cause in- 
flation, wage increases and price 
increases without a corresponding 
increase in the money supply will 
bring deflation, not inflation and none 
but the government can increase the 
money supply. 

As for the cure-all of an annual 
increase of 2% to 3% in the price 
level being both a needed and good 
thing as insuring a perpetual pros- 
perity, one has only to consider what 
damage, not benefit, would be de- 
rived therefrom. Such long term 
contracts as retirement pensions, an- 
nuities, life insurance and savings 
would be largely destroyed. With the 
constantly increasing percentage of 
the population reaching retirement 
age, the effect on the entire economy 
would be devastating, if for no other 
reason than that such an annual in- 
crease would eat away at a rate ap- 
proaching the interest earnings of 
their equity. 

At any given moment the price 
level in the stock market is influenced 
by a combination of fundamentals 
and psychology. At the extremes, the 
percentage of influence is preponder- 
antly psychological. We appear to be 
in such a position at the present time 
where market behavior is influenced 
much more by psychology than by 
fundamentals. If this is the case, as 
your writer believes it to be at this 
time, then an effort should be made 
to measure it. My prediction there- 
fore is that, until such time as the 
pendulum swings to the fundamen- 
tals, there is a potential that the 
averages might conceivably advance 
another 6%. I also think that if they 
are to do so, it must be done within 
approximately four months or it will 
not be done until after substantial 
contraction. 

If these thoughts are even apvrox- 
imately correct, then it might be an 
excellent idea to acquire another case 
of acrophobia now. The alternative— 
and it does not seem to me a very 
good one—is to seek a cure at the 
hands of the economic doctors, who 
would have you try their nostrums: 
such notions as that of wage-price 
inflation, 3% annual increase, and 
their dictum that “the old cures no 
longer work.” 
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HOW TO SPECULATE 
IN QUALITY STOCKS 


“Speculate” has unfortunately become a scary word among 
investors—largely because it is too often used to mean reckless 
gambling of the double-or-nothing variety. 


Yet speculating remains one of the best ways to make a big 
sum out of a modest sum. This can be done with surprisingly 
small risk—and with handsome rewards—if you confine your 
speculations to carefully selected “Big Board” stocks. 


It is a popular misconception that speculating is a guessing 
game, played only with little-known “cats and dogs,” “penny 
stocks,” uranium shares, and sundry shaky new ventures. 


Actually some of the best-known stocks have yielded extraordi- 
nary speculative profits—without the fantastic risks usually asso- 
ciated with large rewards. 


When you invest in a well-substantiated company, your 
possible losses are limited—your possible profits virtually 
unlimited. 


To illustrate, consider the quality of the famous stocks listed 
below. Each of these stocks represented an immensely profitable 
speculation for the farsighted investors who held them at the right 
times. How many of these star performers did you ‘buy or sell 
when the time was ripe? 


Shell Oil 
Lukens Steel 
Dow Chemical 
General Tire American M. & F., 
General Port. Cem. Container Corp. 
Bucyrus Erie I. B. M. 
Westinghouse Bendix-Aviation 
Gen. Electric Gulf Oil 
Ingersoll-Rand U. S. Steel 


Internat. Paper 
Lone Star Cem. 
Zenith Radio 


However well you can do by holding such stocks “through thick 
and thin,” you will be astounded at how much better you can do 
by buying these stocks at their bottoms and selling them at their 
tops (intermediate-term). 


To show you the benefits of a speculative approach at 
this crucial point in the market, you are invited to be 
our “guest” for the next 3 weeks of regular service as 
outlined below. 


Indispensable to the effectiveness of this Service is accurate in- 
vestment timing—the hard-to-come-by “when” of investing. Al- 
though the tools our Research Department uses to forecast market 
fluctuations are complex and mathematical, the principles on which 
these tools are based are quite simple—as simple, in fact, as the 
Law of Averages. Moreover, you need not be a mathematician 
yourself to share the rewards of a mathematical approach. You 
need only act upon clear recommendations to buy, hold, sell or 
switch. Then watch the results. 


Thus you have the unique opportunity to judge this service on 
future results alone—results which should take place right before 
your eyes .. . before your trial expires! 


Moreover, you can easily match the forecasts against the finally 
recorded facts. For the language of all the Reports you will receive 
is clear, unhedged—straight to the point. You are never left in 
doubt as to (a) exactly what is being forecast (b) what action is 
being recommended and (c) when to take that action. 


In buying only the well-known listed stocks recommended, a 
sensible speculator may really take fewer chances than the average 
“conservative” investor whose capital is often whittled away by 
inflation. 


A man who bets always with the odds on Ais side can hardly be 
called reckless, though he may well be a speculator. So long as he 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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spreads his risk among a sufficient number of “bets”—each with 
the odds on his side—his chances of coming out on top approach 
absolute certainty. 


With such a purely objective method, you automatically avoid 
the danger of emotional thinking and of being swept away by the 
majority viewpoint which is always wrong at the very times the 
biggest opportunities occur. 


For example... 


- . + At a market bottom, most people feel most like selling. 
Yet, a bottom is the best time for you to buy. 

- . « At a market top, most people feel most like buying. 
Yet, a top is the best time for you to sell. 


Thus at market tops and bottoms, the majority opinion is 
ALWAYS wrong. 


The same is true of individual stocks, many of which hit their 
own tops and bottoms at different times from the general market. 


These are basic facts about the market that no investor should 
ever ignore. Yet most investors do. That’s why the minority will 
always make more money in the stock market than the majority 


In contrast to the big rewards—and small risks—of this active 
approach to investments, you may actually lose money by simply 
“sitting tight”—especially when a long-term bear market occurs. 


Even in a bear market, a nimble investor can make money on 
the ups and downs on the way to a long-term bottom. When you 
are armed with an objective method of investment timing, you 
need no longer fear tops and bottoms. Instead, you can look upon 
them as golden opportunities. 


To show you how this method works in the critical period 

ahead, you receive the following aids during the next 3 weeks: 
(1) THE MARKET TIMING REPORT (3 Weekly Issues)— 
A continuing guide to the “when” of investing for capital gains. 
(2) NEW RATINGS of 500 STOCKS—This report just issued, 
ranks each of 500 stocks according to investment preference now. 
(3) THE STOCK SELECTION REPORTS (3 Weekly Issues)— 
A continuing selection of the best stocks in the best industries— 
with positive buy, hold or sell recommendations. 
(4) STOCK SELECTION MANUAL—New edition of the 48- 
page “Stock Market Analysis: Facts & Principles.” Gives you a 
complete, step-by-step explanation of the “how” of investing for 
capital gains—supplemented weekly with buy-hold-sell advice. 

The recommendations you receive as a subscriber are 
based on methods developed over a period of 26 years. You 
can act on the simple “end-product” advice—to buy, hold 
or sell—or you can follow the computations in detail. 
Either way, you are sure of avoiding dangerous and unprofit- 
able emotional investing. Instead, you can now capitalize 
on how bullish or bearish other investors are going to be. 

To receive all the valuable aids listed above for the next 3 
weeks, mail $1 and the convenient coupon below. 


FF SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeeeeeeeenaaaq 


TO: AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE F167 
LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: I accept your offer. For the $1 enclosed, send 
service as outlined above for next 3 weeks. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY . ZONE.. STATE 
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T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


s 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 











-UP 20, 700%; 


Yes, in a 4-year period, ogra WARRANT 
showed the above percentage gain, a $500 _ 
vestment appreciating to $104,000. The WAR- 
RANTS of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and 
Atlas Corp. had comparative rises. WAR- 
RANTS move faster 
other type of security 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 
irrants in their different phases 
—explores m a 1y avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current oppor- 
tunities in Warrants 
yf your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-88, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y¥., or send for free 
descriptive folder. 
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EARN WITH SAFETY 


5% 


on your 
savings 
.-- DY mail 


says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest—Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 





At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 

a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember-—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 


FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
118 South Fifth Street 














INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by A. E, RHINEHART* 


Background on the Money Market 


It has been said that money is the root 
of all evil. Certainly its mishandling 
over the past thirty years, as a basic 
element of our economy, is presenting 
a penalty in proportion to the sin. In 
all the discussion in Washington, no 
reference has been made to money as 
a basic commodity and therefore sub- 
ject to the effects of supply and de- 
mand. In the 1930s, supply, without 
direct mechanical control, was pro- 
vided for by removing convertibility 
and substituting in fact the monetiza- 
tion of debt. The first result was an 
artificially low cost or interest rate, 
which prevailed for years. Then, in 
more recent times, demand beyond 
former supply levels raised the cost of 
this fundamental commodity. This in- 
creased demand has developed natu- 
rally enough as a result of expanding 
industrial activity, brought about by 
obsolescence, reconstruction and new 
construction—expansion of all kinds 
throughout the economy in the new 
Atomic Age, a period of human de- 
velopment which has only just begun. 
The most important expansion has 
taken place in the national debt. 
There should be little that is diffi- 
cult to understand then about this 
advancing money cost. The impact 
on securities is also simple. But the 
surprise with which all of these 
phases are still received in political, 
as well as some economic circles, is 


stunning. Whether 
it is just plain stu- 
pidity, or unplain 
dishonesty, is hard 
to say. 

My own opinion 
is that the cost-of- 
money curve has 
just begun to curve. It is only now 
prompting some large holders of high 
grade bonds and preferreds to liqui- 
dation. Surely such action presages 
still more drastic things to come. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the cost of gov- 
ernment credit will go substantially 
higher in the not too distant future. 
When government bonds last sold in 
the 80 price range after the First 
World War, they carried coupons of 
over 4%; Victories were 434%s. Prices 
declined to produce yields above 6%. 
Current coupons, by contrast, average 
only 242%. 

To me, this money background has 
been and continues to be the most 
important consideration in the market 
picture because it points out the 
definite advantage of equity owner- 
ship. This has been my view since 
it was recorded in writing in 1942. We 
are facing the necessity of protecting 
ur depreciating dollars by the best 
means available, and that is by the 

*Mr. Rhinehart, Resident Manager, South- 
ern Pines Office, Eastman Dillon & Co., is a 


guest columnist for Mr. Joseph D. Goodman, 
who is on vacation 
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ownership of physical properties and 
natural resources. It is as drastic as 
that, and as simple as that. With the 
Government showing no understand- 
ing or appreciation of the real dangers 


of our monetary trend, except to treat | 
results rather than causes, it behooves | 


the individual to obtain what protec- 
tion he can on his own in his invest- 
ment affairs. So it is that companies 


having natural resources, especially | 


those which are directly related to 
their own manufacturing effort, are 
the best shelters for a depreciating 
currency. The oils are an outstanding 
example. So are the gas and coal 
companies. All three contribute to the 
production of energy, so completely 
necessary to our rapidly expanding 


progress. Steel companies with large | 


ore reserves, and metal companies 
which now include the new ores, are 
in like classification. 

By comparison, companies which 
have to buy materials, and whose 
primary business is to manufacture 


and sell will have difficulty in main- | 
taining profit margins. For all three | 
of these factors show rising cost | 


curves. In practice, all consumer 
shares fall in this category, although 
the retailers have a fairly good out- 
look from this level, giving considera- 
tion to the expanding individual in- 
come factor. Public utilities are faced 
with the problem of higher rates in 
acquiring the capital they need to sup- 
port their expansion plans. This could 
become a serious handicap in many 
cases, and great care is needed in 
choosing commitments in this in- 
dustry. I am indebted to our partner, 
Mr. Harold H. Young, for the fol- 
lowing “good growth” suggestions— 
Virginia Electric & Power, Southern 
Company, Middle South Utilities, 
Southern California Edison and Pu- 
get Sound Power & Light. 

Thus it is that oils, steels, metals and 
chemicals more adequately fulfill the 
investment requirements of the com- 
bined conditions of an expanding 
economy and a depreciating monetary 
unit. Nor can the rails be omitted. 
In the last five years, new funded debt 
of Class One roads has only offset re- 
tirements (this does not include 
Equipments). The rails have yet to 
benefit fully by automation, and they 
will. On this premise, the land-own- 
ing rails and the coal roads are re- 
recommended more strongly than 
ever. 

The electronic group, so essential to 
the nation’s progress, has the most 
valuable raw material resource of all 
—brains. So these shares qualify high 
on our list of future promise. It is to 
them that industry will look for means 
of controlling costs, especially labor 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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Opportunitiosn. for Profit. in 
AMERICA’S HEARTLAND 


) mg Midwest development by companies with sound 
growth potential presents excellent opportunities for invest- 
ment profits. Babson’s new HEARTLAND REPORT reveals 
such companies which hold unusual promise for above average 
earnings and dividends with reasonable security. 


20 PROSPECT-BRIGHT STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


Here, strategically located in major Midwest cities benefitting 
from good labor supply, low cost fuel and power, convenient 
markets and source of materials and distant from bomb vulner- 
able coastal states, are numerous companies already in an ex- 
tremely advantageous position. When the Soap wales St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens in 1959, companies located in INDUSTRIAL 
HEARTLAND cities will be on, or very near a fourth American 
coastline. The future of these companies is indeed bright. 

Send only $1 now for this valuable HEARTLAND REPORT 
and also receive as a BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS — without 
extra cost — Babson’s report on the leading company in its field 
which appears to have entered another phase of significant long- 


term gro 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD TODAY 
BABSON'S REPORTS Dept. F.77 Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


C) Aluminium Ltd. 
[) Alcoa 


tt” ALUMINUM STOCKS . ... 


hemes a “break-through” to new profits? 


With consumption up 70% since 1950, new applications in the automotive, constryction and 
shipbuilding industries could increase the demand for aluminum three to ten fold,‘ 

Two dynamic stocks may reap maximum profits from such an upsurge. One, now’ &xpanding 
poner capacity by 35%, should score sharp earnings gains. We believe a second, n“w supply- 
ng aluminum to Ford and Chevrolet, is in line for a marked and sustained climb within the 
next 18 months. 

Act Now to receive this special industry-wide survey PLUS the I: Investment Pro- 


grammin ckage and six e service for the next 5 weexs. A TOTAL OF 
90 PAGES OF UNHEDGED ADVICE . » « ONLY $3. Just mail the coupon below. Our refund 
guarantee applies. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 


Company (Dept. F35) 
922 Laguna St. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Please airmail Bulletin on Aluminum 
Stocks and 5 week trial subscription. 
Enclosed is $3. 


Name 


Address. 
*Serving Investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 





HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 





Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


. Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-52, Seaford, New York 


Name 
Address 
City 


® Please send me your 
#SSR reports for 1 
* month’s FREE trial. 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


. Zone State 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1957: 


Class of Dividend 

Stock _ Per Share 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred . . . $1.02 
4.18% Cumulative Preferred 1.045 
4.30% Cumulative Preferred 1.075 
$1.40 Dividend Preference . . . 35 

GERMMED cc ccccccces 45 


All dividends are payable on 
or before September 30, 1957 
to stockholders of record August 
30, 1957. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 
Secretary 








PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 

















NATIONAL AIRLINES 


—— 


Dividend No. 22 


The Board of Directors of National 
Airlines, Incorporated, have this day 
declared the regular cash quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) 
per shore on all outstandi 

stock payable on July 29, 1957, to 
stockholders of record July 19,1957 


R. P. Foreman, Secretary 

Miami, Florida, July 9, 1957 

NATIONAL offers RADAR- 
SMOOTH flights between New 


York, Florida and Cuba on all 
4-engine service. 


NATIONAL 


AIRLINE OF THE STARS 














Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 





insunep To 910,000 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members:Phila.-Balto.StockExch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


cooperative lisher tg * offers authors early 
distribution, 
ubjects wel- 


Ww you y. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. = cuts LON 489 "eo ‘AVE. 

ORK 17, N. 














THE widespread inclination to seek 
appreciation rather than return has 
created an unusual situation in the 
stock market. Some stocks recently 





have been rather -absurdly high. 
Others have looked cheap. 
Among the “too high” issues (re- 


gardless of fundamental merit, they 
have been selling for too much 
money), I would name ‘Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg., recently selling at al- 
most 40 times 1957 estimated earnings 
of $2.50 a share to yield about 1.2% 
on a $1.20 annual dividend; Beckman 
Instruments, lately quoted at about 
34 times 1957 estimated earnings and 
paying only stock dividends; Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, selling at about 32 
times this year’s estimated earnings of 
around $3.60 a share; Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas, selling at about 35 times 
this year’s net of about $1.75 a share; 
and U.S. Borax, selling at better than 
40 times earnings of around $1.60 a 
share. 

These stocks, in my opinion, prob- 
ably are selling at 15 or 20 times what 
they will be earning four or five years 
from now, even if all goes well. They 
are discounting prosperity and growth 
too far ahead. People are buying 
them without realizing how little they 
are getting for their money. Holders 
have not been supplying shares be- 
cause they shy away from paying a 
huge capital gains tax and because 
they do not like to sell stocks which 
have used them well. These stocks 
are in a terrific vogue and no one 
knows how high they may go, but it is 
not prudent to buy them, or even to 
hold them, at these advanced prices. 

At the other end of the stick we 
have low prices, very low prices in re- 
lation to the general level of quota- 
tions, for certain “unpopular” stocks. 
Some of these issues are low because 
the institutions and trustees won’t 
buy them, issues like the tobaccos and 
most of the rails. Others are low be- 
cause of prejudice, such as Chrysler 
and some small companies. Others 
are low because, in my opinion, they 
ought to be—because of company 
management shoftcomings. 

Just take a look at American To- 
bacco at around 71. Including the 
extra of $1 which is most unlikely 
to be discontinued, this stock pays $5 
per annum. This makes its returns 
just under 7%. Thanks to a recent 
increase in cigarette prices, it is ex- 
pected to earn $8.50 to $8.75 a share 
this year vs. $4.97 in 1952, $5.90 in 





MARKET COMMENT 


Some Stocks Are High; 
Others Appear Cheap 






by L. O. HOOPER 






1953, $6.12 in 1954, 
$7.45 in 1955 and 
$7.51 in 1956. Per 
share earnings 
have increased in 
each one of the 
past five years in 
spite of the cancer 


scare publicity. 
Probably Reynolds Tobacco B which 
sells around 54 and pays $3.20 per 


annum to return 5.9% is even more 
attractive, since the dividend may be 
increased, and since Reynolds is in- 
creasing its share of the cigarette 
business even more rapidly than is 
American. In fact, Reynolds may be- 
come the larger company this year. 

Then look at Chrysler at around 
80. When the earnings report for the 
first half year is published in a few 
days it probably will show about $10 
or $11 a share earned in the first half; 
and more than $15 a share for the 
year now seems assured. Chrysler 
produced 21.38% of all the passenger 
cars made in the first half year against 
14.85% in the same period a year ago. 
The management has been making 
fast progress in capturing a larger 
share of the market, and has been 
raising still-too-low profit margins. 

Sometimes people forget about the 
simple matter of capitalization. Chrys- 
ler has 8,711,000 shares issued, Ford 
54,336,000 shares and General Motors 
277,689,646 shares. The big leverage is 
in Chrysler. Chrysler has the better 
chance to increase profit margins. Why 
is the stock so low? Partly prejudice. 
Partly because the institutions, for the 
most part, buy Ford and General 
Motors rather than Chrysler. There 
is a big potential in Chrysler if the 
company continues to make progress 
at the recent rate, and the risk ele- 
ment is a good deal less than in some 
of these overbulled growth stocks. The 
company has shown it can compete 
effectively in a tough year. 

As for the rails, the industry prob- 
ably is on the eve of an important 
freight rate increase which will con- 
siderably improve per share earnings. 
Most investors regard the rails 
as the antithesis of growth stocks, 
whereas the railroad industry actually 
is very progressive. It is moving stead- 
ily toward a wholesale freight business 
and away from less profitable traffic, 
such as the passenger business. 

Among the high leverage rails are 
Missouri Pacific A, Baltimore & Ohio 
(earning at the rate of around $12 a 
share before funds and likely to in- 
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crease the dividend), and New York 
Central. Among the better quality 
rails, the Santa Fe, Union Pacific, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Rock Island and Kansas City 
Southern look decidedly attractive 
for yield and probable appreciation. 
Louisville & Nashville is a favorite of 
mine, paying $5 and probably earning 
at least $10 this year. For the longer 
pull, Atlantic Coast Line looks de- 
sirable but it may take a while for the 
new president to correct some of the 
mistakes of the former management. 

National Dairy Products, paying 
$1.80 and selling around 37, is about to 
show much better earnings for the 
second quarter than indicated by the 
first quarter when only 56 cents a 
share was reported. Indeed earnings 
for the first half, thanks to a good 
second quarter, may have exceeded 
the first half of last year. In all of 
1956, $3.02 a share was earned. The 
1957 net should be in excess of that. 
This means that here is a real blue 
chip selling at around 12 times earn- 
ings to yield just under 5%. In 1954 
the stock sold at 44%4. We also think 
that H. J. Heinz represents excellent 
blue chip and growth stock value. 

The burden of all this is to debate 
aggressively with those who contend 
that the investor should buy into a 
vogue instead of buying into anti- 
vogues. The vogues are all right until 
they get absurd. Remember these 
popular growth stocks have been in 
a big bull market for a long, long 
time—and that some of them not only 
are discounting the future but also the 
hereafter. That would be disconcerting 
but for the fact that there are so many 
good stocks which hardly have gone 
up at all, or have gone down, when 
the vogue stocks have been going on 
and on to conquer new worlds. 

Superior Oil of California sold at 
2,000 the other day; it is beginning to 
bear out my idea that it is the cheap- 
est of the oils. Don’t sell it, but buy 
more on dips . . . I am intrigued by 
the possibilities in Fruehauf Trailer, 
if one is willing to take the risks in- 
volved in a problem situation. Elimi- 
nation of the cash dividends was 
constructive. I would feel better 
about it if the stock dividend were 
eliminated too. The company’s recent 
earnings have been poor but unfilled 
orders are increasing. The situation 
is something like that in Foster- 
Wheeler when I first suggested it at 
around 33 last winter. 

Columbia Broadcasting (32) looks 
as if it were in a buying area. Third- 
quarter earnings may not be too 
inspiring, but the fourth quarter 
should be excellent. Net for the year 
is estimated at $3.10 to $3.20 a share, 
and 1958 should be still better, per- 
haps $3.70 to $4. 
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HIGHER PROFITS SEEN FOR 4 DIVERSE STOCKS 


Our Current Securities Review describes 4 companies whose common stocks we 
believe are intelligent purchases for appreciation possibilities. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM is in a strong competitive position in a fast- 
growing industry. Revenues have increased every year for the past 8 years. 

GULF STATES UTILITIES serves an area where the rate of population growth far 
exceeds the U. S. annual rise. Revenues have increased about 10% every year since 
1946. The common stock currently yields nearly 44%. 

CHRYSLER, 3rd largest auto maker, is enjoying excellent response to current “Forward 
Look” models. First half 1957 sales and earnings established new records. 

KROGER is emphasizing efficiency and volume. Smaller, marginal stores are being 
closed, older stores modernized and enlarged, and new stores—1ts5o0 are planned for 
this year—are being built. 


For a free copy of our Current Securities Review, describing these opportunities more fully, 
mail the coupon below today. 


Orvis Brothe’®s & @ | Meret oc: cxchonoe. 


Established 1872 American Stock Exchange 
14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | 2nd Principal 
REctor 2-4900 Commodity Exchanges 


Piainfield, N. J.-216 Park Ave. Jackson Heights, N.Y.-82-18 37th Ave. 
Newark, N. J.-744 Broad St. Washington, D. C.-Woodward Bidg. 


Orvis Brothers & Co. Attn.: Manager, Investment Dept. 
14 Wall St., New York 5 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me without obligation a free copy of your 
July Securities Review describing 4 stocks with what you believe 
are good appreciation possibilities. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














WHAT’S NEW at 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL? STEEL 


New 40-page Research Study 
Discusses Economics of the Steel Industry and 
Reappraises Fourth Largest Producer 


The steel industry has been called the “pulsebeat” of the 
nation’s economy. Because favorable, far-reaching changes 
appear to be taking place within this vital industry and at 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, we have prepared a comprehensive 
appraisal, which should be of interest at the present time to 
investors and business men who wish to keep informed. 


A limited number of copies are available at $1. each. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


Established 1886 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 
14 Wall Street First National Bank Bldg. 
New York 5, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 






DIVIDENDS 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 








CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
-08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 30 

25/2 conts per share; 







CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.24% SERIES 

Dividend No. 7 

26, cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 

Dividend No. 39 

302 cents per share. 











The above dividends are pay- 
able August 31, 1957, to 
stockholders of record Au- 
gust 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, August 30. 









P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
July 19, 1957 
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a 
Tofraclovies Company 
Board of Directors has declared 
for quarter ding Septemb 
30, 1957 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on 
PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
October 19, 1957 to share- 
holders of record October 4, 
1957. 
Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
$.45 per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable September 3, 
1957 to shareholders of record 


August 9, 1957. 
G. F. Cronmiller, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 


Pittsburgh, July 19, 1957 
















































TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 
shares oh = | 






's capital stock out- 
ble Sept ber 16. 1987, to ockhold. 
payabie em . Ss old- 
ers of record at the close of business August 


’ "BB. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 















SPECULATIVE stocks, affectionately 
known in the Street as “cats and 
dogs,” had their last real fling in the 
first postwar boom. Ever since it 
came to grief in the late summer of 
1946, the investor in so-called con- 
servative stocks had fared far better 
than the speculator. Of course, any- 
one can cite numerous examples of 
speculative stocks that have paid off 
magnificently, but for every winner 
there have been many losers because 
of the inevitably high casualty rate 
in high risk situations. It has been a 
blue chip market all along, and John 
Doe, the “average investor,” who stuck 
to issues like Socony, General Elec- 
tric and U.S. Steel can show results 
that only the most astute speculator 
can match. 

This column has been devoted pre- 
dominantly to investments rather 
than speculations, because it seemed 
to me that good stocks held an ap- 
preciation potential which was as good 
as, if not better than, the possible 
capital gain in stocks of lesser qual- 
ity—and at much less risk of serious 
losses. Furthermore, the fact that 
short-term gains are fully taxed as 
income, whereas the tax on long-term 
gains cannot be more than 25%, makes 
speculating and trading much less 
advantageous than investing for the 
long pull. 

But now the market is once again 
at its all-time high. Good growth 
stocks are not cheap by any standard. 
The majority of the more desirable 
issues are now selling at prices which 
are no longer reasonable, unless one 
is willing to dream of the “golden 
Sixties” which are so confidently pre- 
dicted in all economic projections. At 
least for the time being it may be 
prudent to defer new investment pur- 
chases of high-grade stocks. Setbacks, 
such as occurred last February, will 
come again and provide a more fa- 
vorable buying opportunity. 

It is in times like these that an ag- 
gressive investor may look around for 
situations which are either relatively 
undervalued or which have a specula- 


tive potential regardless of general ° 


market conditions. 

For instance it seems to me that 
the bearishness towards aircraft 
stocks has been overdone. The Ad- 
ministration is only trying, desperate- 
ly, to keep armament expenditures 
from getting completely out of hand, 
and the total that will be spent for 
defense this year will most probably 
be larger, not smaller, than in the past 
fiscal year. It is a risky business, to 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Some Speculative Situations 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


be sure, to rely on 
government con- 
tracts which may 
be cancelled, but 
the compensating 
factor is the com- 
parative immuni- 
ty from general 
business  condi- 
tions. 

The risk is not very great in a com- 
pany like Curtiss-Wright (42) which 
derives nearly two thirds of its profits 
from non-military sales; in Douglas 
Aircraft (72) and Rohr Aircraft (28) 
which have good diversification and 
a large order backlog, nearly one half 
of it commercial; or in Northrop (25) 
whose present position in the missile 
field is strong. 

It may be time to take a friendlier 
look at St. Regis Paper (33) which 
sold above 60 a year ago. The stock 
still seems to be under liquidation. by 
stockholders who have not yet re- 
covered from the shock of the un- 
expected dividend cut (from $2 to 
$1.40) last April. 

St. Regis has expanded very rapidly 
in recent years, perhaps somewhat too 
aggressively, to become a major factor 
in the paper industry. Because of 
more competitive conditions in the 
industry due to both increased capac- 
ity and some easing in demand, St. 
Regis has not yet reaped the benefits 
from its large capital expenditures 
and numerous acquisitions. Earnings 
probably will not be much above $2.50 
a share this year, but the company’s 
capital structure is so highly lever- 
aged that earnings can rise quite 
rapidly as soon as industry conditions 
improve. Since the long-range out- 
look is distinctly favorable, a specula- 
tive commitment in this depressed 
stock should work out well. 

All Florida sunbathers are well 
familiar with Coppertone, reportedly 
the largest selling suntan lotion and 
oil in the U.S., which has: recently 
been acquired by Plough, Inc. (17%). 
This medium-sized manufacturer of 
proprietary medicines, household 
products and cosmetics (St. Joseph 
Aspirin, Mexsana, Nujol, Mistol, etc.) 
has become increasingly expansion- 
minded in recent years after a long 
period of comparative stagnation. 
Plough also owns radio stations in 
Memphis, Chicago, Baltimore and 
Boston. 

Earnings have been rising gradually 
every year since 1951 and this year 
should exceed the $1.05 a share re- 
ported for 1956. Dividends, too, have 
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been inching up and may be raised 
from 50c to 60c within a year. Popu- 
lar Coppertone may add appreciably 
to Plough’s sales and profits. 

Somewhat related to suntan lotion 
is Rose Marie Reid (8%-8%4 over 
the counter), leading maker of wom- 
en’s bathing suits, which became a 
publicly-owned company last year. 
Perhaps this business lacks the more 
obvious glamor of other “leisure time 
stocks” like Outboard Marine, Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender, Eastman Ko- 
dak, Bell & Howell, etc., which have 
experienced such phenomenal growth 
in recent years, but in my (vacation- 
minded) opinion a stylish swimsuit 
falls into a very smiliar category. 

The five-day week and paid vaca- 
tions have brought leisure time to the 
masses, and high prosperity and full 
employment make it possible for them 


to enjoy the luxuries of leisure. Here | 


is a new market that is growing by 


leaps and bounds. The American | 


people already own such “necessities” 
as cars, TV and almost every con- 
ceivable household appliance. Now 
they spend their money on weekend 
and vacation travel and everything 
that goes with it—including rather 
expensive swimsuits for the ladies in 
the family. 

California-based Rose Marie Reid 
is sharing in this new bonanza. The 
company’s sales trend is steeply up- 
wards: $4.9 million in 1952, $9.5 mil- 
lion in 1955 and about $14-$15 million 
this year. Earnings for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1957 are estimated 
at $1.50 a share, giving ample cover- 
age to the 60c dividend rate. Selling 
at about six times earnings and yield- 
ing nearly 7%, this stock is an in- 
triguing speculation. 

A 12% return and a 100% apprecia- 
tion potential seems sufficient com- 
pensation for taking a risk of 
considerable magnitude. The 6% de- 
bentures, due February 15, 1967, of 
Barnwell Offshore, Inc., are presently 
being traded as units consisting of $100 
of debentures and 30 common shares, 
selling around $140 per unit. Since 


the stock can be sold for about $3 a | 


share, the net cost for a $100 bond is 
only $50. 


Barnwell will engage in offshore | 


drilling for oil and gas in the Gulf of 
Mexico, on a contract basis, as soon 
as its LeTourneau mobile drilling 
platform and rig are completed, prob- 
ably after Labor Day. Similar equip- 
ment, operating off Cameron Parish 
directly in the path of hurricane 
Audrey, suffered no damage. 

The Barnwell Offshore units are 
high-risk securities and entirely un- 
suited for the average investor. The 
over-the-counter market for this 
small issue is limited and any pur- 
chase must be made with care. 
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Does Your 
RECORD OF 
INVESTMENT PROFITS 


Match This? 











<< 
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increase in Valve on o increase in Valve on o 
$1000 investment for the post yeor $1000 investment over the post 8 yeors 


For The Past Year For The Past Eight Years 

Buyers of stocks picked by Shearson, Buyers of stocks on Shearson, 
Hammill in 1956 as UNCOMMON Hammill’: first list of UNCOMMON 
VALUES IN COMMON STOCKS would VALUES in 1949 who switched to the 
have made capital gains of $117.00 new list each year since then would 
compared to a general market gain“ have made capital gains of 
of $6.20, for each $1000 invested. $4,009.00, compared to a general 
Moreover, dividends amounted to market gain* of $2,220.00 for each 
$42.60 per $1000 invested. $1000 invested. Dividends for this 
* as measured by Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Index. period amounted to $1,063.00 on 


Naturally, neither lists mor averages reflect com- the original $1000 invested. 
missions or taxes. 


Send for our 


1957 Selection of Uncommon Values 
%a Annual Edition 

The UNCOMMON VALUES IN COMMON STOCKS listed in this 

booklet are chosen by Shearson, Hammill’s Research 

Department as issues with special characteristics 

that should enable them to outrun other quality stocks 

during the coming year. In our opinion, they have 

excellent prospects for capital gains. To get your 

free copy of our 9th Annual selection of 

UNCOMMON VALUES—call at our office 

or write Department F. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


Founded in 1902 


Members ¥ Stock Exchange 
~awtioltunmices Socony Mobil Building - 522 Fifth Ave. 


14 WALL STREET Empire State Building - 115 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


REctor 2-6000 Offices in 22 Cities Cocst to Coast 


Organization + Experience + Research + imagination 








CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share 
on its Common stock, payable September 9, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 16, 1957. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 

















This announcement is not an offer to sell or solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


THE SIRE PLAN, INC. 


(A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


$1,000,000 
% 


per annum 


9 MONTH FUNDING NOTES 


(Denominations of $100.00) 


PRICE 100% 


BUSINESS: The Company is in the business of acquiring prime rental income 
real estate purchase commitments and/or titles for the purpose of resale to the 


ublic under the method of real estate syndication registered in the United 
States Patent Office as “The Sire Plan.” eee a 


— is not to be deemed an offering in any state where same may not be lawfully 
made. 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned underwriter. 


SIRE PLAN PORTFOLIOS, INC. 


11S Chambers Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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| SIRE PLAN PORTFOLIOS, INC. ra | 
Sire Plan Building, 115 Chambers St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: | 
Please send me a copy of the Prospectus relating to the offering of $1,000,000 | 
Nine-month 8% (per annum) Funding Notes. | 
| NAME - eek 
(please print) ! 

ADDRESS ie 
CITY = a STATE sa : 
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ELECTRONIC ASSOCIATES UP 2019% H. K. PORTER UP 1015% 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE That The OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKET Is The TOP MARKET For CAPITAL GAINS 


AND PROOF POSITIVE THAT OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
IS THE MAGAZINE TO KEEP YOU ABREAST OF THIS GREAT MARKET! 


Investors now have powerful statistical evidence that the over-the-counter 
securities market is the TOP market for capital gains and that OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW is THE magazine to keep up with—and 
ahead of — this vital investment medium. Since March, 1951 OCSR has featured 
TEN stocks which have risen from 299% to as much as 2019% since they were 
first featured in the magazine. Here’s the record: 


Price when Rec. Pct. 
LOOK AT THIS ge ooe na a hee —, oanae ames 
RECORD OF gg RE eceeeaeseeee | 58.00 1018 
UNLISTED STOCKS po hy RRR 500 Base | 880 
lL appl EES $50 3a00 484 
FEATURED oh 3+... ~ is38 | 316 
IN OCSR National Homes (VERAGE PRICE $1.06 si132 785% 


*Adjusted for stock splits and stock dividends 
Don’t you OWE it to yourself to get in touch with this GROWTH STOCK 
MARKET? You can, by subscribing to OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW, only monthly magazine on unlisted stocks. Contains special features 
and departments, current data on hundreds of companies. Also Free Literature 
Service for broker reports. Send $5.00 TODAY for full year’s subscription or 
$2.50 for six months of issues to: 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Department M-8 Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


P.S. For an additional $4.50 you can reserve a copy of OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES HAND- 
BOOK, guide to over 1,000 unlisted corporations—only popular-priced manual in the field. 
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THE FUNDS 


CANTABRIGIAN CABOT 


In proper Boston, so the old saw goes, 
the Lowells speak only to Cabots and 
the Cabots speak only to God. But 
last month Paul Cabot was speaking, 
as usual, to another 
Brahmin figure as 
well: the Presi- 
dent of Harvard 
University. Paul 
Cabot, it should be 
explained, is not 
only president of 
$173.6-million (as- 
sets) State Street PAUL CABOT 
Investment Corp., but investment man- 
ager of Harvard University’s $500-mil- 
lion investment portfolio as well. By 
noting the changes in State Street’s 
portfolio, curious analysts have been 
able to spot the changes to be an- 
nounced in Harvard’s once-yearly re- 
port on its investments. Harvard’s in- 
vestments, of course, are carefully 
watched by the fund managers of the 
nation’s colleges and universities. 

So last month State Street’s six 
month report was being carefully 
conned in the groves of academe as 
well as the canyons of the financial 
district. Biggest news: the reshuf- 
fling, without any over-all reduction, 
of State Street’s huge $57-million in- 
vestment (33% of assets) in oils. 

Cabot took initial positions in Getty 
Oil, Gulf Oil, Honolulu Oil, Monterey 
Oil, Texas Gulf Producing and French 
Petroleum of Canada. He added to 
his holdings of Amerada, Continental 
Oil, Mission Development and Sea- 
board Oil. 

On the other hand Cabot sold out 
British-American Oil and Merrill 
Petroleums, decreased his position in 
Canadian Husky, Jersey Standard, 
Hugoton Production and Sunray-Mid- 
continent. Other notable divestments: 
Aluminium, National Gypsum, ABC- 
Paramount. Investments: Spencer 
Chemical, Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice. 


OPEN OPEN-END 


Danret Moreau Barrincer, chairman 
of Philadelphia’s $52.5-million assets 
Delaware Fund, is a mutual fund 
manager who believes in frank- 
ness. Unlike many funds which cloak 
their investment decisions in secrecy, 
leaving the shareholder to guess at the 
motivation behind changes in port- 
folio, Delaware Fund has made a 
practice of sending a periodic news- 
letter to its several thousand dealers. 
In a chatty informative style, Chair- 
man Barringer tells them why, 
as well as what, Delaware Fund 
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buys or sells. 

In his letter of June 18, for example, 
Barringer announced the purchase of 
IBM “at the time when the issuance of 
rights by the company on nearly $300- 
million worth of new common stock 
had depressed the market price some 
15%.” 

In his communique of July 2, Bar- 
ringer let the cat out of the bag again. 
Disclosing that Del- 
aware Fund had 
bought into Ameri- 
can Can Co., he 
confessed that he 
had. resorted to one 
of Wall Street’s fa- 
vorite professional 
gimmicks in doing 
so: trying to buy f 
shares atadiscount. )- BARRINGER 
“In anticipation of the (Dixie Cup) 
merger,” declared Barringer, “we 
took a position in Dixie Cup stock last 
month at a price which represented a 
worthwhile discount from the price 
of American Can stock into which it 
has just been converted.” 

Last month in the same vein, Presi- 
dent William Linton Nelson pointed 
to other Delaware acquisitions with 
merger potential. “We bought Do- 
beckmun a year ago,” he recalled with 
enthusiasm, “and now I guess we've 


got ourselves some Dow Chemical. | 


American Viscose,” he adds, “is an- 
other one of our perennial merger 
candidates.” 

But Nelson also revealed what Bar- 
ringer’s ebullient letters had failed to 


disclose: the vital ratio of common | 


stocks to total assets in Delaware’s 
portfolio. “We’ve trimmed ship in the 
past quarter,” he stated last month. 
“We’re down to 82% common stocks. 
But to hedge our cash, 9% is in con- 
vertible bonds.” 

If Nelson was cautious on the stock 
market, he was most expansive about 
another Delaware venture last month. 
Delaware Income Fund, launched only 
this past March with $120,000 assets, 
had climbed past the $2.5-million 
assets mark last month. What was 
the secret? “Aggressive distribution,” 
replied Nelson. 


MADISON AVENUCLEONICS 


WHEN it comes to salesmanship, mu- 
tual funders share none of the “tomb- 
stone” approach to advertising that 
characterizes most of the investment 
fraternity. Item: New York’s tiny, 
$1.7-million assets Nucleonics, Chem- 
istry & Electronics shares sends out 
pencils with actual uranium samples 
enclosed in transparent cylinders. 
“The Start of Atomic Power” reads 
the imaginative legend on the cylinder 
and each pencil is stamped with an 
Atomic Energy Comm. license num- 
ber for the ore enclosed. 
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8 Low-Priced Oils 


for a 1957-58 


INFLATION-DRIVEN RISE 


You are now seeing the early phase of what could become the GREATES1 
INFLATION-PROPELLED OIL STOCK RISE IN HISTORY. In the 10 weeks 
ended June 29, over 31% of the 15 most actively traded stocks were oil 
stocks. In some weeks, the percentage of oils in the most actively- traded 
list has risen to 40%, 46%—and in the week ended June 8, to 60% 


In recent months investors have seen oil stock profits like: 


Dethi-Taylor gain 
Anderson-Pritchard gain 
Aztec Oil gain 
San Jacinto gain 
Western Natural Gas gain 
McDermott J. R. gain 
Getty Oil gain 


This sustained, high-volume oil stock advance is, in our opinion, just a 
forerunner of a long, dynamic, inflation-driven oil rise. And, if you act at 
once, you not only stand to make some of the greatest oil stock profits of 
a long time—but to protect the purchasing power of your money as well. 


Why Oil Stocks Rise During Inflation 


There is nothing new in inflation. What is new is the fact that more and 
more small investors are becoming increasingly aware of the results of 
inflation. As this awareness grows, investors are putting more and more 
money into stocks—especially “natural resource” stocks like oils—to 
hedge against money’s loss in purchasing power. 


As this inflation gathers momentum, crude reserves (the top 
money-making asset behind oil shares) could double in value. 
And, as this huge stake in a basic natural resource grows ever 
more valuable, OlL SHARES WILL INEVITABLY BE DRIVEN 
HIGHER AND HIGHER. 


To help you prepare now to protect your capital and make large profits 
during this coming inflation-propelled oil stock rise, we have prepared 
a new Report: 
“8 LOW-PRICED BIG-RESERVE OILS TO | 
SPEARHEAD THE (957-58 INFLATION-DRIVEN OIL RISE” 


All eight of these stocks are strong, rapid growth issues. One is very low- 
priced. It is however the best-situated stock for growth in the rich Para- 
dox Oil Basin in the southwest U. S. This area is already being referred 
to as the basin with the multi-billion barrel reserve. We like this stock 
very much. 


Another of the eight, selling about 28, is one of those rare stocks to buy 
and probably never sell. Still another, selling around 10, is way behind 
the Canadian oil advance and looks ready to move up sharply! 


have a copy of this Report ‘8 LOW- A + d BIG RESERVE OILS TO SPEAR- 
Heap’ a 1957-58 MELATION DRIVEN OIL RISE’'—and o 5-week trial subscription 
to Statistics Bulletin a the Canadian Oil Raperte-<ter just $5. Mail 
A, = oe below TODAY! 


Oil Statistics Co., Inc. 


BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 


(C0 t enclose $5 


Yes— send me at once your new Re- 
port “8 LOW-PRICED BIG-RESERVE 
OILS TO SPEARHEAD THE 1957-58 
INFLATION-DRIVEN OIL RISE" — and 
enter my 5-week trial subscription 
to the Oi! Statistics Bulletin and 
the Canadian Oil Reports—for just 
$5. (New readers only.) 














JUST PUBLISHED! 


ORDER TODAY! 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S 


1957 INVESTOR’S MANUAL 


$5 ... Or FREE with special offer below 


™ 304 Pages—50,000 Basic Facts on 
Over 1,800 Stocks 


FINANCIALS \ ¥ 


WORLD ™ Most Concise, Complete Guide to 
7:\ Stock Values Available 
— 
Indexed for Quick Reference 
* 


™ Your Key to Wiser, More Profitable 
Investment Decisions 


Nowhere else can you get so many interpreted facts and figures for so little 
cost. Here is information you as an investor MUST HAVE for accurate 
evaluation of the stocks you own or plan to buy. 





Here you'll find each company’s 

@ capitalization 
historical background 
dividend record e 8-year performance record 
Outlook AND FINANCIAL WORLD’S own investment opinion 

on the good and bad points. 

KNOWING STOCK VALUES is the right way, the sure way to pile up 
Dividend Income and Capital Gains, 


This book 
can be indispensable to your investment success 


BUY FOR $5.00... OR GET FREE 


Return this “ad” :oday with $5 check for your copy of 1957 Manual. Or get it 
FREE with a 6-months’ Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-part 
investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly 
copies of “lilependent Appraisals” rating 1,383 to 1,870 listed stocks, per- 
sonal advice by mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 times a 
month ... sli for only $12. Additional saving, yearly subscription $20 with 
above service. 

Take your choice but, order this invaluable Manual today. Advance demand 
has exceeded all 42 previous editions. Late orders may be delayed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-81——86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


e@ financial position 
® products or services 














U witeo STATES Lines TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 





ote 
Company eo *o, 
a 

s 
Common Cash Dividend m4 *. 
Stock No. 192 am a 
DIVIDEND September 5, 1957 = e 

° * 

The Board of Directors has authorized the ° e 


payment of a dividend of fifty cents “Se ase” 
($.50) per share payable Sept. 6, 1957, 

to holders of Common Stock of record 
Aug. 16, 1957, who on that date hold 
regularly issued Common Stock ($1.00 


par) of this Company. 


WALTER E. FOX, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


At the regular monthly meeting held July 24, 


1957, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
able September 5, 1957, to stockholders of record 
at close of business August 9, 1957. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


costs, as time goes on. As prosperity 
percolates, many smaller, less-known 
but worthy companies will come into 
the limelight. But good management 
is likely to be an even more impor- 


| tant consideration than sheer good 


fortune. 

Now let's get down to concrete 
cases. My favorite shares are, for the 
most part, standard investment mer- 
chandise, the kind I have found to be 
the most reliable material to build 


| with in my forty-two years in the in- 


vestment business. Certain top com- 


| panies are presumed. A few new 


names have been added 
recommendations. 

In the oils I like particularly Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Phillips Petroleum, 
Sinclair, Union Oil of California, Shell 


to prior 


| Transport, Kerr-McGee, and Sunray 
| Mid-Continent. In the steels, Bethle- 


| Telephone. 


| Louisville & Nashville, 


hem, Republic, Armco and Cleveland 
Cliffs. In the chemicals, American 
Cyanamid, Union Carbide, Dow, Olin 
Mathieson. In electronics, Westing- 
house, Sperry Rand, International 
In the metals, Phelps 
Dodge, Kennecott, Anaconda, Alu- 
minium, Ltd. And last, but not least, 
in the rails my favorites are Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Canadian Pacific, 
and the coalers, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & 


| Western, The Virginian. Eastern Gas 


& Fuel offers an unusual combination 
in its indirect 58% ownership of the 
Virginian. 

This has been a rather long disser- 


| tation on market background, but it is 
| impossible for the shrewd investor to 
| avoid it. For consider what has hap- 
| pened to the individual who did not 
| have, over these last years, a well- 
conceived perspective and a positive 

















| and at worst serious mistakes. 


purpose based upon a sound long- 
range philosophy. At best confusion, 
Yet 
even these last two years of slow- 
motion change in valuations, ap- 
praisals and adjustments have pro- 
vided something very valuable: the 
greatest possible insurance and as- 
surance as to the market’s future. For 
I believe that the most rapid, dramatic 
and dynamic phases of valuation are 
still to come, and they will mean fur- 
ther acceleration of the downtrend in 
fixed-income bearing securities and 
the accelerated uptrend of qualified 
common shares. 

Beyond all this, our economy is, I 
believe, only just entering its greatest 
period of development and expansion, 
in context of a world-wide develop- 
ment. The market can be counted on 
to be a more realistic and safe por- 
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trayer of values than it has ever been 
before; but money, improperly han- 
dled, can become the root of great 
future peril for us all. The only posi- 
tive insurance which can be taken out 
against the tornado risks of our pres- 
ent legal tender is a return to con- 
vertibility. 

The following thoughts, jotted down 
over a considerable period of time, 
seem to me to focus on some funda- 
mental questions which no investor 
can afford to neglect: 

e There is no need of knowing 
what to invest in unless you under- 
stand the why and wherefore of the 
conditions which are going to control 
your investment. 

e The crucial problem of govern- 
ment financing is, at bottom, a prob- 
lem of restoring the integrity of our 
monetary unit, nothing less. And it is 
a far bigger problem than that of 
merely refinancing the currently ma- 
turing billions. Because there are 
more dollars in circulation does not 
change the fact that they are less 
desirable dollars than they used to be. 
It is not, therefore, only a matter of 
volume and supply, but of value. 

e Nobody, it seems to me, really 
seems to understand the money prob- 
lem in Washington. Or if they do, 
they have at least not made it known, 
or are afraid to admit it. But let us 
ask one crucial question: How long 
can we depend on our unusual na- 
tional resources to support the ac- 
celerating drain of vitality under- 
taken in the name of peace and 
progress? 

© The Government, I believe, will 
ultimately have to recognize bigness 
or suffer the consequences of “dimin- 
ishing return.” 

e Armament’ requirements’ are 
changing but not diminishing. 

© Money for public utilities takes 
time to bring in its return, especially 
with fixed rates of income, which are 
slow to be altered. Industrial capital, 
on the other hand, can return its cost 
much more quickly by up-pricing its 
products immediately, restrained only 
by competition in like position. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 











A.T. & T. is calling... 


its 372% Convertible Debentures of 1967 
for redemption on October 14, 1957 at 106.65% 


After October 14, 1957, interest on these debentures will 
cease to accrue and they will no longer be convertible. 


Copies of the notice of redemption and of a Prospectus 

relating to the stock of A.T.&T. into which these 

debentures are convertible may be obtained from the 
office of the Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, a gm and in- 
structions for change address to: 


FORBES FULFILLMENT SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for change-over. 
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R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO 
COMPANY 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of 80 cents per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon and New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable September 5, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 15, 1957. 

W. J. CONRAD, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
July 11, 1957 











Makers of 

CAMEL, CAVALIER, 
WINSTON AND SALEM 
cigarettes 

PRINCE ALBERT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
smoking tobacco 











« 


2viedend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 9, 1957, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter of 
the calendar year 1957, payable September 14, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business August 15, 1957. 


Norman F. Simmonds, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 0727 Corporation 


Executive Offices : 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 








CONTINENTAL 
C ini COMPANY, Inc. 
163rd 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of forty-five cents 
(45¢) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared aggoee am rebel 
14, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business August 22, 1957. 


5ist 

PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93 %) per share on the 

-75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable October 1, 1957,to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business 
— 13, 1957. 





SECOMD PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly divi- 
derid of one dollar twelve 
and one-half cents 
a 2%) ad share on the 
cond Preferred stock 
($4.50 cumulative) of this 
Company has been de- 
-clared payableSeptember 
30, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness September 6, 1957. 
LOREN R. DODSON, 
Secretary 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 74 


A reguler quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able September 13, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 
30, 1957. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Dated: July 20, 1957. 
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Dividend No. 110 
A Dividend No. 110 of tote 
Cents ($.45) on the Commie 
Stock has been declared, pay 
October pee ie 1957. 
of record om : 


M. B. LOEB, President 


Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


480. Hich Bioop Pressure: For the 
more than 5 million Americans who 
suffer from this ailment, the American 
Heart Association has compiled a com- 
pact outline of its diagnosis, prevention 
and treatment. Although the “cause” of 
high blood pressure (also called hyper- 
tension) is unknown in 95% of the cases, 
the pamphlet emphasizes that emotional 
disturbances aggravate it, offers sugges- 
tions for making life easier at home for 
the hypertensive (15 pages). 


481. You anp Your Famiy’s Lire In- 
SURANCE: The “you” in the title is your 
wife. Prepared by the Institute of Life 
Insurance to answer her questions, the 
pamphlet translates technical terms into 
simple language, should help her bring 
greater understanding to talks you have 
together on your family’s economic-se- 
curity program. Some of the subjects 
discussed: straight and limited-payment 
life, term insurance, renewal and con- 
version privileges, endowments, family 
and retirement income policies, annui- 
ties, premiums and automatic premium- 
loan provisions, non-forfeiture options, 
disability provisions, dividends (28 
pages). 


482. THe Divipenp Tax Crepit: This 
forthright booklet issued by the New 
York Stock Exchange raises a question 
of vital concern to investors everywhere. 
Its theme is summed up by the heading 
on page one: “Double Taxation of Divi- 
dend Income: A Unique Inequity.” In 
equally blunt language, the first para- 
graph declares: “No other form of per- 
sonal income—wages, salaries, fees, com- 
missions or interest payments—is subject 
to the unjust and inequitable double tax 
which eats away dividend income.” In 
this regard, the authors of the booklet 
note that 1954 marked a return to sanity 
and “a start back to single taxation for 
dividend income.” For in that year the 
first $50 of dividend income was pe-mit- 
ted to be excluded from gross income in 
computing tax returns. Another provi- 
sion allowed a credit of 4% of taxable 
dividends against the income tax other- 
wise payable. Still another point raised 
by the pamphlet is that “double taxation 
is a direct penalty on ownership capital. 


It favors and encourages corporate debt” 
by allowing a corporation to pay no tax 
on the income which it pays to bond- 
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selects 75 Best Low-Priced Stocks! 





I F you now hold, or are planning to buy stocks from $1 to $35 a share, we urge you to 
check first with the NEW 1957 edition of the FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE”—which 
we shall be happy te send you on a money-back-if-not-completely-satisfied basis. 


This FORBES GUIDE is the result of a penetrating analysis of over 1,100 stocks selling from 
$1 to $35 on the major Exchanges. To our knowledge, it is just about the most authoritative 
guide to low-priced stocks available—revised each year to help investors (particularly those 
with limited funds) buy BIG profit-petentials with small amounts of capital. 


The 1957 FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE” will help you avoid yomen he and money on the 
worthless “cats and dogs.” It handpicks 75 of the most promising low-priced stocks and analyzes 
them for you—labels the character and the quality of each stock—tells you which to buy for big 
speculative profits, for liberal and well-protected income, for steady, long-term growth. 


Increase Your Opportunities For Capital Gains 


Now in its fifth year of publication, this FORBES Guide will help you diversify even modest sums 
—should materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out many carefully 
researched stocks which combine almost blue-chip quality with low-priced volatility. 


You'll find 15 stocks recommended for accelerated growth—22 stocks for generous, near-term 

ice appreciation—14 stocks for unusually high yields—17 “junior blue-chips” for stability and 
income—and 7 best investment trusts. In addition, this Guide contains prefessionally balanced, 
$1,500 “starter portfolios” for each of these four main groupings which now yield up to 6%. 


Now do not assume that just because these 75 stocks are low in price, they are low in quality. 
We've weeded out the investment “klinkers”—avoided companies which are living in the past— 
have selected only 75 which, after thorough investigation, appear best situated to give a 
good account of themselves in the “hard sell” days ahead. 


Order Now and Save $5.00 Money-Back Guarantee 


Because you are a FORBES reader, you are eligible for our special pre- 
publication offer which saves you a full 334% on the regular price—$10 
instead of $15—and your money back in 10 days if not satisfied. 


But please, reserve your cory teday. This pease guide has developed 
a strong following among FORBES readers. Once the print order is set, it 
is not —_— to go back to press with another edition because of the 
timing factor involved in security investments. Invariably, demand outweighs 
supply and we are forced to turn back hundreds of late orders. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10. Please send me on war the new 1957 FORBES “LOW- 
PRICED STOCK GUIDE” which woe sells for $15. if not satisfied, | may return 
it within 10 days for full refund. (Add 3% Sales Tax on N. " *. orders.) 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 








Huy of “These 
Low- Priced 
Stocks 7 


ABC Vending 
Alleghany Cp. 
Allis-Chaimers 
Am. Airlines 
Am. Bosch Ar. 
Am. Broad. Para. 
Am. Maracaibo 
Am. Rad. & St. S. 
Ark. La. Gas 
Armour 

Armst. Cork 

Ash. Oil & Ref. 
Atch. T. & S.F. 
Avco Mfg. 

Baid. Lima H 
Barium St. 

Beech WN Life 


Burling ind. 

Can. Marconi 
Can. Sou. Pet. 
Canso. Nat. Gas 
Celanese Cp. 
Coastal Carrib. Ol! 


Cop. ‘Range 
Cuban Ven. Oil 
Crucible St. 
Deere 
Dobeckmun 
Dome Expl. 
DuMont Lab. 
Fedders 
Fruehauf Tr. 


Gen. Transistor 
Greer Hydraul. 
Greyhound Cp. 
Heyden WN. Ch. 
Electron 
Home Oil A. 
Howe Sound 
Kaiser ind. 
Lake Sh. Mns. 
Lib. McN & L. 
Loew's inc. 
Merrill Pet. 
Mesabi Iron 
Molybdenum 
ag ol 
Airlines 
Nat. Dairy Pr. 
Nat. Dist. 
Nat. Research 
N.Y. Central 
Niag.-Moh. Pow. 
No. Am Avia. 
Northspan Ur. 
Oliver Cp. 
Pancoasta! Pet. 
Pantepec 
Penn-Texas 
Penn. RR 
Rayonier 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Revion inc. 
St. Regis Paper 
Southern Co. 
Sperry Rand 
Stude-Packard 
Sunray Mid-Cont. 
Technicolor 
Tex. Guif Sul. 
Textron inc. 
Trans World Air. 
Tri-Cont. 
Underwood 
Union Pac. 
United Cp. 


W. Union Tel. 


Listed above are 88 activel 
traded low-priced stocks. ah 
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THOUGHT 


Many people with different back- 
grounds, cultures, languages, and 
creeds combine to make a nation. But 
that nation is greater than the sum to- 
tal of the individual skills and talents 
of its people. Something more grows 
out of their unity than can be calcu- 
lated by adding the assets of individ- 
ual contributions. That intangible 
additional quantity is often due to the 
differences which make the texture of 
the nation rich. Therefore, we must 
never wipe out or deride the differ- 
ences amongst us—for where there is 
no difference, there is only indiffer- 
ence. —Louis Nizer. 


A man with a surplus can control 
circumstances, but a man without a 
surplus is controlled by them, and 
often he has no opportunity to exer- 
cise judgment. —Harvey FIRESTONE. 


When a business firm attempts to 
mold its whole policy to meet the 
prices of its competitor that business 
is entering a labyrinth, the center of 
which is the chamber of despair. 
Highest quality never can be given 
nor obtained at the lowest prices. If a 
price must be sacrificed, quality must 
be sacrificed. If quality is sacrificed 
society it not truly served. 

—H. T. Garvey. 


Method is like packing things in a 
box; a good packer will get in half as 
much again as a bad one. —CECIL. 


He who, having lost one ideal, re- 
fuses to give his heart and soul to an- 
other and nobler, is like a man who 
declines to build a house on the rock 
because the wind and rain have 
ruined his house on the sand. 

—COoNSTANCE NADEN. 


Dreamers and doers—the world 
generally divides men into those two 
classifications, but the world is often 
wrong. There are men who win the 
admiration and respect of their fel- 
lowmen. They are the men worth- 
while. Dreaming is just another name 
for thinking, planning, devising—an- 
other way of saying that a man ex- 
ercises his soul. A _ steadfast soul, 
holding steadily to a dream ideal, plus 
a sturdy will determined to succeed 
in any venture, can make any dream 
come true. Use your mind and your 
will. They work together for you 
beautifully if you'll only give them a 
chance. —B. N. M1ts. 


54 


ON THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Wood burns because it has the 
proper stuff in it; and a man becomes 
famous because he has the proper 
stuff in him. —GOETHE. 





B. C. FORBES: 


The most successful highest-up 
executives follow this formula: 
They carefully select under- 
studies; they deputize a mazi- 
mum number of duties; then 
they diligently supervise. They 
don’t strive to do everything 
themselves. They train and trust 
others. They route all routine to 
subordinates. This leaves them 
foot-free, mind-free. They have 
time to think. They have time 
to receive important callers. 
They have time to pay worth- 
while visits. They have time to 
attend desirable lunches, ban- 
quets, conventions. They have 
time for their families. Many ex- 
ecutives, especially before they 
reach the highest peaks, contrive 
to keep too many things under 
their own thumb. They want 
decisions put up to them. This 
makes them feel important, es- 
sential. But as they mature, the 
wiser among them become less 
afraid to entrust responsibilities 
to others, they become less fear- 
ful of being adjudged superflous, 
they develop confidence in the 
wisdom of delegating duties, 
confidence in their work as a 
sort of court of last resort, the 
final authority in making deci- 
sions. No matter how able, any 
employer or executive who in- 
sists on running a one-man 
enterprise courts unhappy cir- 
cumstances when his powers 
dwindle. 











You and I must not complain if our 
plans break down if we have done our 
part. That probably means that the 
plans of One who knows more than 
we do have succeeded. —E. E. HAte. 


When you buy for price you can 
never be sure. It’s unwise to pay too 
much, but it’s worse to pay too little. 
When you pay too much, you lose a 
little money, that is all. But when 
you pay too little, you sometimes lose 
everything, because the thing you 
bought was incapable of doing the 
thing it was bought to do. If you deal 
with the lowest bidder, it is well to 
add something for the risk you run. 
And if you do that, you will have 
enough to pay for something better. 

—Tue AETNA-IZER. 


Life has no smooth road for any of 
us; and in the bracing atmosphere of a 
high aim the very roughness stimu- 
lates the climber to steadier steps, till 
the legend, “over steep ways to the 
stars,” fulfills itself. —W.C. Doane. 


Nothing is difficult; it is only we 
who are indolent. —B. R. Haypon. 


There is too much emphasis on the 
alleged need for more purchasing 
power. What the country needs is 
stable purchasing power. Increased 
wages, higher pensions, more unem- 
ployment insurance, all are of no 
avail if the purchasing power of 
money falls faster. 

—Bernarp M. Barucu. 


Of all kinds of credulity, the most 
obstinate is that of party-spirit; of 
men, who, being numbered, they know 
not why, in any party, resign the use 
of their own eyes and ears, and re- 
solve to believe nothing that does not 
favor those whom they profess to 
follow. —JOHNSON. 


In the New Testament it is taught 
that willing and voluntary service to 
others is the highest duty and glory in 
human life. . . . The men of talent are 
constantly forced to serve the rest. 
They make the discoveries and in- 
ventions, order the battles, write the 
books, and produce the works of art. 
The benefit and enjoyment go to the 
whole. There are those who joyfully 
order their own lives so that they may 
serve the welfare of mankind. 

—WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. 


The life each of us lives is the life 
within the limits of our own thinking. 
To have life more abundant, we must 
think in the limitless terms of abun- 
dance. —Tuomas DreEIEr. 





A Text... 


Harold Cutler, Phila- 


Sent in b 
delphia, ‘a. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Neither did we eat any man’s bread for 
naught; but wrought with labour and travail 
night and day, that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you. 


—II THESSALONIANS 3:8 
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Proof? Demand for AVISCO~ cellophane is so 
strong and growing so fast, that new facilities 
are being built to boost production 50%. This 
addition will bring total annual capacity up to 
150,000,000 pounds. 


Several factors are contributing to this over- 
whelming popularity of AVISCO cellophane. 
Besides the appeal of its crisp, sparkling trans- 
parency at the point of sale, and its superior 
protective qualities, cellophane is by far the best 
behaved of all packaging films on high-speed 
machinery. The trend is to automation in pack- 
aging as well as in other industries. Cellophane’s 
smooth, slick surface, its freedom from static 


profits 


and its heat sealability send it sailing deftly 
through even the most complicated automatic 
packaging operations. These advantages, plus its 
low cost, give packagers a better dollar value 
than any other packaging film. 


Marketing horizons are broadening rapidly. 
Although the food and tobacco industries now 
consume about 85% of all cellophane production, 
this flexible material is finding increased use in 
packaging textiles, toys, hardware, pharmaceuti- 
cals and cosmetics. 


We see a bright future for AVISCO cello- 


phane and expect it to continue to contribute 
substantially to our sales and profits. 


American Viscose Corporation, Film Division, 1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








IN METALS 


Construction, transportation, 
communication—these vital in- 
dustries provide expanding 
markets for Western Brass and 
Olin Aluminum. Fromthe world’s 
largest sheet and strip brass mill 
at East Alton, Ill., and a second 
mill at New Haven, Conn., over 
40 different copper-based alloys 
are produced to suit specific re- 
quirements. And shortly, 240 
miliion pounds of primary alumi- 
num per year will be fabricated 
by Olin Mathieson to supple- 


Dn the Move... 


ment the nation’s need for this 
versatile, light metal. 


In chemicals and packaging 
products as well, Olin Mathieson 
keeps on the move with the growth 
industries. Sound research and 
modern, efficient production 
guided by alert, aggressive man- 
agement give Olin Mathieson dis- 
tinct advantages in providing 
more and better service for 
thousands of customers through- 
out the world. 


were", , 
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IN PACKAGING 


WESTERN and OLIN are Olin Mathieson trademarks 





